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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he telis them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Du For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


——_e—_- 


General Sir Frederick Roberts is probably a Conserva- 
‘tive ; yet he has done more for the Radical Government 
than relieve them from a difficulty—he has. saved them 
very probably from an immediate scandal. Never was 
anything more timely for Ministers than his really glorious 
victory, which the Zimes characteristically endeavoured 
to depreciate. Khushk-i-Nakhud was avenged, and 
under cover “of ‘Ayub Khan's total defeat: at. Pir- 
Paimal Lord Hartington could plead that he had 
been so much occupied he had not had time. to 
superintend the production of papers which he virtually 
admitted were garbled, of course not intentionally ; 
nobody ever garbles public documents intentionally 
nowadays. Personally, Lord Hartington stands higher 
‘in the public estimation for his frank acknowledgment 
that the papers were not what they should have been ; 
and everybody is prepared to admit to the fullest his 
excuse that he had no time, first, we presume, because 
he had to lead the House of Commons ;_ secondly, 
because he was without an Under-Secretary; and 
thirdly, because his anxieties were so great in 
dealing with the crisis Lord Ripon had provoked. 
But it stands confessed that the campaign on the Hel- 
mund was planned at Simla, that the Home Government 
knew the Bombay Reserves were not to be ordered up 
except under actual necessity, and that they approved of 
this penny-wise and suicidal proceeding. We felt in- 
clined this week to urge upon our readers all the points 
that are within our knowledge; but we shall await, 
for a brief space, the production of the amended 
papers before preferring in detail the charge which 
we believe can be proved—that the advance upon 
the Helmund under the circumstances in which 
it was made was ordered, and the order reiterated, after 
it had come to the knowledge of the Indian Government 
that the generals and other staff-officers in Lower 
Afghanistan were more than doubtful of its expediency or 
utility. At least there are letters from highly-placed 
officers at Candahar to this effect. ‘The Session did not 
close one week too soon for Lord Ripon’s reputation ; 
but that shall not go unchallenged if the information in 
our hands is not directly traversed by the official docu- 


ments. On the situation generally the time has not come 
to speak fully. But the Secretary for India should 
beware of consenting to the abandonment of Candahar 
before the public and Parliament have had time to digest 
the facts, and consider the situation in all its bearings. 


The country has now’ an opportunity of seeing in a 
focus, as it were, at once the profundity of Sir William 
Farcourt’s legal acquirements and the extent of his 
discretion. Some silly member, acting upon a mistaken 


paragraph, asked the Home Secretary whether in his” 


judgment a fortnight’s imprisonment for a boy was not 
excessive? Desirous of shining in the popular ré/ of 
Censor of the Great Unpaid, the Home Secretary, knowing 
nothing-whatever of the circumstances, and disdaining to 
ask, replied that the sentence was excessive, and that he 
had ordered it to be remitted. Thereupon the magistrate 
concerned wrote to explain that the boy was a perfect 
pest, that he had been let off on several occasions, and 
that it would have been well if inquiries had been made 
before the young gentleman was restored to liberty. The 
Home Secretary suggested to him, in reply, that it would 
have been better to have ordered the boy a whipping. No 
doubt that is just what Sir William Harcourt would have 
done, and thereby laid himself open to an action for assault 
and battery, since, as the magistrate triumphantly pointed 
out, no power exists to order a boy a whipping except 
for an indictable offence. If this is the way the clemency 
of the Crown is to be exercised by a responsible Minister, 
it will probably occur to Mr. Gladstone to inquire whether 
some other of the foremost Liberal statesmen might not 
exercise it more discreetly, and whether Sir William 
Harcourt, if he be indispensable to the Ministry, might 
not be shifted to some other post, in which he would 
do less to cast contempt upon the course of justice. 


The St. James's Gazette has a very telling feature two 
or three times a week in its, upon the whole, remarkably 
well-done modern version of “ Mr. Pepys’ Diary.” But 
sometimes that inimitable trifler hardly requires editing 
in his prophetic references to current day topics, as thus : 
—‘ This day I had a large letter from Mr. Moore, giving 
me an account of the present dispute at London that is 
like to be at the beginning of the Parliament, about the 
House of Lords, who do resolve to sit with the Commons, 
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Which, 
whether it be granted or no, it will bring a great many 
inconveniences.” ‘There is the best reason to believe 
that the statement is quite correct that the attack upon 
the House of Lords has been inspired and maintained. 
by the personal influence of Mr. Gladstone, and that he 
has been moved to this manceuvre by his ancient and 
extraordinary pique against Lord Beaconsfield. _, Mr, 
Forster is much more in Mr. Gladstone’s confidence than 
Lord Granville is, and although the latter lost no time 
in taking the bull by the horns and vindicating the 
dignity and independence of the peerage, it is more than 
probable that when the battle comes to be fought next 
session the Foreign Secretary will find his most redoubt- 
able antagonist in the Prime Minister. 


There appears, up till noon on Friday, to be no means 
of accounting for the disastrous explosion in the Seaham 
Colliery, whereby about 130 men have lost their lives. All 
that is certain is that the explosion followed almost imme- 
diately upon a sudden, if slight, drop in the barometer, 
and that the pit was unusually full, as a number 
of men. were taking a double shift in_ order . to 
earn a holiday at a Flower Show the next day. 
There is no better managed colliery in England, and 
there are few indeed in which the men employed. are of 
a better class. The winners of a Queen’s Prize at 
Wimbledon and of a Queen’s Prize at Shoeburyness were 
among the hands actually in the pit at the moment of 
the explosion. To such men it is hardly possible to 
reasonably impute carelessness or breach of rule. And 
yet, with the mine thoroughly ventilated as it was, a 
sudden, escape of gas from pockets could not have pro- 
duced an explosion without the application of a light. 
Some of. these mining accidents really appear to deserve 
the name in the sense that they are unavoidable by the 
utmost vigilance and carefulness. 


The annexation of the Society Islands by France, 
which was announced in the daily papers on Wednesday 
morning, and which, all unprepared for it as we were, 
was certainly startling, is the last step in a course of 
action which has been consistently pursued during a 
great part of the century. Our own position in the South 
Pacific is now so well assured that we can afford to 
regard the transaction with equanimity ; but it is nota 
little interesting to recall the fact that France and 
England were once nearly going to war over events in 
Tahiti, Queen Pomare IV., who succeeded her brother, 
Pomare ILI., in 1827, was compelled, by the pressure 
put upon her, to place herself. under the protection of 
France in 1843. Later on she drew back from this’ 


engagement, when Tahiti and the neighbouring islands, 


were taken possession of by Admiral Dupetit-Thouars on 
behalf of the French king. _ It was the ill-usage to which 
Mr. Pritchard, the English Consul, was subjected on this 
occasion which roused so much excitement in England ; 
and it was only the censure of Admiral Dupetit-Thouars 
by Louis Philippe and M. Guizot which appeased Lord 
Palmerston. Since that time Tahiti has been under the 
protection of France as regards its foreign affairs, though 
the Queen retained her sovereign rights. Queen Pomare 
died in 1877, and it is King Pomare V. who, on June 29 
last, by a deed, which M. de Freycinet’s organ Ze Temps 
tells us he freely subscribed, established the sovereignty 
of France over the dominions of his family. “I have 
transferred my rights to France;' I) have reserved 
yours,” said ‘the King in) his \ proclamation, which, 
it 1s said, was received by the ‘ahitians with accla- 


‘mations. 


Initiated under the Orleanists. and con. 
cluded*under the Gambetta ‘Republic, the whole‘conduct 
of the French Governments in this matter has been dis- 
creditable as a matter of foreign policy. The immediate 
political result will probably be that the bad feeling 
between France and Germany will be ‘still further 
increased, since in the present state of irritation the latter 
country will inevitably regard the affair as a set-off 
against its own récent acquisitions in the South Pacific. 


A question of very great interest and importance to 
insurance companies has recently been made the subject: 
of a good deal of discussion in the press and elsewhere. 
A Queen’s Counsel of eminence set the ball rolling the 
other day by addressing a, letter to the Zimes, in which, 
he expressed very strong doubts as. to whether it would 
be legal for employers of labour to insure themselves. 
against accidents to their workmen which arose from. 
negligence on the part of superintendents or agents. A 
well-known Act of Parliament which was passed a little 
more than a century ago to put an end to gambling 
policies of assurance, made it requisite that the persom 
effecting an insurance should have what is. called “an 
insurable interest” in the life of the insured. A very- 
celebrated case was brought before the courts about the_ 
beginning of the century upon this point ; certain credi- 
tors of the great William Pitt had effected policies of 
assurance on his life. Parliament, on Pitt’s death, voted 
money for the payment of his debts. The question then! 
arose whether the creditors were’ still entitled to the? 
benefit of the policies, and it was settled that they were’ 
not. This principle was upset some forty years after-* 
wards, and a great number of decisions have been made,’ 
both in this country and America, upon the meaning: of 
the Act, but there has been no cate of a character 
similar to those which may be expected to arise under 
the new law. The legal adviser of the Government has, 
however, we believe, expressed a confident opinion that 
the true view of the law is that the employer would have’ 
the insurable interest which is required by the Act of 
George III. The point is one of very: great importance,’ 
and we should not be sorry to see it more fully discussed. 
The new law practically creates a fresh liability, and’ 
employers will no doubt be anxious to guard themselves” 
against it. A large and useful field is thus opened for 
the operations of insurance companies. 


Baron Haymerle, the Austria-Hungarian Premier, im 
penetrating the cordon which sixteen gendarmes form 
around the residence of Prince Bismarck at Friedrichs- 
ruhe, and, by his long interview with the Chancellor; has: 
given rise to a number of speculations regarding the 
object of this visit, all more or less vague. The Austro-; 
German alliance, and the procedure to be followed with 
regard to the Porte in case it refuses to be “demon- 
strated” into surrendering Thessaly and Epirus, may 
have been touched upon, but’ the main subject of the dis~ 
cussions was probably the commercial. relations, between. 
Germany and Austro-Hungary: which Prince Bismarck 
attempted to regulate last session. He failed at the 
time through the opposition of the Diet, but declared he 
would bring forward the subject again, It, is also @ 
matter almost of certainty that the position of the Ger 
mans in Bohemia and Moravia as regards the Czech 
population was discussed. The latter is increasing in 
power and number, and the feeling between. these two 
nationalities is becoming more and more bitter. 
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The German Imperial Foreign Office is now under the 
charge of Count Limburg Stirum, the Prussian Envoy at 
the Court fof Weimar, who has been called from the 
capital to act as Foreign Minister ad interim. Prince 
von Hohenlohe is visiting his domains, and hoping that 
affairs will have sufficiently cleared up in the East to 
enable him in October next to re-occupy his post at 
Paris. In Berlin he is said to be anything but satisfied 
with his work or his position. The anti-Imperialist ex- 
pressions on the 25th ult. at Munich, where the German 
imperial flag was hissed and had to be withdrawn, have 
annoyed him greatly, from the fact that he is himself a 
Bavarian. 


The extraordinary carrying capacity: of our well- 
managed failways is best shown upon the occasions of 
our popular holidays and great race meetings. ‘The ordi- 
nary ttaffic of passengers and goods is, one may think, 
sufficient for our great trunk lines, but on such a day as 
that of the St. Leger; the addition to the ordinary work 
of a railway seems to be of itself sufficient to occupy the 
time and attention" and skill of at least half the railway 
servants of any given line. Thus at six o’clock on the 
morning of Wednesday a train will leave Moorgate Street, 
arriving at Doncaster at 11.10, and returning at 6:25. 
Another will leave Hitchin at 7.24, reach Doncaster 
11.45, and leave at 6.25. Another will leave Peter- 
borough at 7.10, getting to Doncaster at ro.r5. An- 
other will leave Grantham at 9.55, and yet another Ret- 
ford at 11.50. ° Then from York to Doncaster there will 
be trains at ro.to, 11 o’clock, and noon. From Not- 
tingham at 9.30 and 10.50; from Burton at 9; and 
from Derby at.9.28 ; from Pinxton at 9.5; from Leeds 
about every half hour between 8.50 and 11.35; from 
Wakefield every hour, sometimes halfhour ; from Brad- 
ford six trains between 7.40 and 11.15; from Dewsbury 
at 9.20 ; from Pontefract at 11.53; from Lynn at 5.40; 
from Boston at 7.5 and 8.10; from Spalding at 7.30; 
and from Louth at 6.55 A.M. The amount of organisa- 
tion required to carry out this combination of excursion 
trains may obviously be of very great importance to the 
country in one of those emergencies from which, not 
even under the policy of the Peace Party, England can 
expect altogether to escape. 


We have received a complaint concerning our remarks 
of last week respecting the Western Morning News and 
the Central News from Mr. W. Saunders, who appears to 
be the proprietor of the Central News, He says: “The 
Central News never supplied the Afghan intelligence 
alluded to, to the: Western Morning News,.or communi- 
cated the same to any other paper otherwise express/y 
than as an extract from that journal.” We never said, 
hinted, or dreamed that the Central News did supply the 
intelligence referred to... We merely said that the Central 
News supplied the writers. of, the criticisms, in the 


EXAMINER and the St.. James's. Gasette with. the informa 


tion, of course through the ‘evening papers, that the 


Western Morning News had had the intelligence tele- 
graphed ftom its correspondent in. Afghanistan, ‘That- 
information, thus given by the Central Wews, the Western. 
Morning News has itself denounced as, unfounded. and, 
inexact, |It is the Western Morning. News, and: not the: 


EXaMINgR, then, to which Mr. Saunders’ should address 
his coniplaints: We have merely commented « upon the 
facts supplied by the Western Morning News, and we 


would suggest that Mr. Saunders should again. read. the. 
Note of which he complains according to. the ordinary, 


obvious, and grammatical construction thereof. 
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WHAT NEXT IN THE EAST? 


The demonstration in the Adriatic seems to be already 
a failure, although it has not yet come off. We have said 
for weeks past that Turkey was in earnest in her promise 
to persuade the Albanians to surrender the promontory 
of Cape Kadili peaceably. It has long been obvious that 
the Porte had no power there beyond that of persuasion, 
but he would make as great amistake who believed that 
this particular cession was due to a marine promenade 
as another might who should fancy that in consequence 
of the cession of Dulcigno the Albanian question is 
settled or any considerable part thereof. And evén if it 
were settled there is no doubt that hardly any  begin- 


ning would have been miade in the settlement of the 


Eastern Question by this gathering of gunboats: and 
ironclads.. Those. will: be: wise’ Powers which at 
this stage will say with Pandarus in “Troilus and 
Cressida,” ‘“I’ll not meddle. nor make no farther.” 
We believe that the last concession possible has been 
wrung from Turkey; This is not-to say that Turkey car 
be got to make no more concessions, only the time seems 
to have come for leading the Porte, and not driving iti 
The Eastern news to hand is very significant indeed) 
to those who have some practical: rather than newspaper- 
familiarity with the matters now to be considered. | The- 
European Commission, on which Lord Edmond : Fitz- 
maurice is our representative, has completed the constitu. 
tion for Macedon and ‘Thrace on the Cretan model, and 


so far from having been hindered, has, ex confesso, been. 
materially helped by the Turkish Commissioner and ‘his:. 


subordinates, so far as the letter, and, indeed, the spirit, 
of the Treaty of Berlin: is concerned, nor has the Porte 
intimated in any, way its inability or even its. disincli- . 
nation to accept and’ work upon the © basis «set 
forth by the industry rather than the originality of the 
member for Calne and his colleagues. Baker Pasha has 
returned from Armenia with a. report which is assuredly 
strong enough to be distasteful to the old Turkish Party, | 
who have adopted the principle of Turkey for the Turks 
rather than the idea:still to ‘be carried out of the Ottoman 
Empire for the Ottomans. ' But’instead of being loaded 
with reproaches for telling the Sultan exactly how matters 
stand through his wide Asiatic dominions, instead of» 
being contumeliously treated, and relegated to compara- 
tive idleness, what has) been General Baker’s reward’? ’ 
He has been entrusted with the very post which he most 
desired, and has been left unfettered in the execution of: 
his new duties to an extent, as we happen ‘to know, far® 
beyond his most: hopeful dreams. The council of Turks, 
and Greeks, and’ Armenians who have hitherto succeeded: 
in preventing the gendarmerie being anything but a sham,. 
has been abolished, and the headship of the gendarmerie, 
that is to'say, the organisation. which Lord Salisbury ‘has, * 
in season and out of season, contended was the first step 
towards.a fair protection of life and property, has been 
entrtisted, without appéal or. check’ of ‘any kind, to the ' 
man who has greatly dared \to tell: the Sultan the whole 

truth in a report which, we are informed upon the best 
authority, has had the ‘approval of the English consular’ 
body throughout Asiatic Turkey. 

It is well worth noting at this moment that Russia has 
caused the;€ourt of Berlin:tg understand, and ‘that the 
Foreign Office in the Wilhelms Platz has lost no time in 
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semi-officially stating, that Russia for the present pre- 
termits her Muscovisation of Bulgaria. It would be rash 
to conclude that she has given up her designs, but there 
are two most excellent reasons why they should not be 
pushed any further for the present. It is stated, upon an 
authority which we believe to be well informed, that an 
arrangement has been come to whereby Germany and 
Austria-Hungary shall guarantee the military and terri- 
torial integrity of Roumania in the boundaries settled 
by the Treaty of Berlin, and that, the principality being 
no longer tributary to Turkey, it shall assume the title 
of a kingdom, and all the rights implied in the title. This 
has become all the more necessary since we find that 
Russia has assumed rights over the Kilia mouth of the 
Danube, which may be found before long to have 
materially affected the commercial navigation of that 
arterial river. So long, however, as Roumania can hold 
her own over the Sulina and St. George’s branches 
of the Imperial Donau, the navigation cannot be wholly 
closed save between the fork above Tultcha and Reni, a 
stretch of water very carefully looked after by the Inter- 
national Commission, and any interference with which 
would lead to something more than diplomatic inter- 
vention. To guarantee Roumania, therefore, is to 
guarantee the unfettered use of the great natural 
outlet for the produce of South Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, but there is more in this understanding 
or treaty than meets the eye at the first glimpse. 
In 1877 Turkey had the command of the Black 
Sea, and Russia could only invade it in Europe 
by treating Roumania as a part of Turkey, and, 
therefore, invading her. It was one of the master- 
pieces of policy of Berlin that, by establishing Roumanian 
independence, this invasion would be rendered impossible 
in the future unless Russia picked a quarrel with Rou- 
mania, which, of course, is always possible. The one 
step further in the game of checkmating Russia and of 
interposing an imsurmountable barrier between the 
Muscovs and their pet Bulgarians was the Austro-Ger- 
manic guarantee of Roumania. That, we believe, to 
have been the first reason for the veculement of the Czar. 
But there was another. Prince Bismarck and Baron 
Haymerle may meet as friends, but they do not have 
long conferences as friends. The eyes of Europe have 
been fixed on them for days past as they were shut up 
together for hours at a time, and Lord Granville 
is not deceived, any more than the world at large is 
deceived, into the belief that these conferences were to 
inquire about the state of one another’s health. We do not 
conceive for a moment that the two directors of the foreign 
policy of the great Empires of middle Europe have 
any intention of taking a new departure. But the time 
had clearly come, as will be seen from what has been 
said above, for a more entire and detailed understanding 
as to the distance to which the balance is to be swayed 
in the further consideration of the problems of the 
Orient, and we shall not be surprised to learn that a 
portion of the evtrefien at Friedrichsruhe was devoted to 
the examination, firstly, of the position of Servia, and, 
secondly, of the manner in which the unexecuted parts 
of the Treaty of Berlin shall be applied by the small 
States and Principalities south of the Danube. The 
fortifications in Bulgaria have not been demolished. The 
Balkans have not been re-occupied by Turkish. troops. 
The Turkish debt has not been apportioned as it ought 
to have been, and Prince Bismarck is known to have 
resolved that for his part the Treaty shall be carried out 
without fear or favour. 


Probably a question which interested the Ministers at 


Friedrichsruhe in some degree was that arising from the 
consideration of the fact too often ignored, that the Powers 
have shot their bolt on the Greek frontier question, and 
that it is much less likely they will carry their new frontier 
than that which Turkey in 1878 accepted ad referendum, 
Greece has let the golden moments go by in which 
military operations were possible in the region of Mount 
Pindus. The King has carefully kept away from his 
capital, the opening of the Chambers has been post- 
poned to a month hence, and the Hellenes are evidently. 
undetermined what todo. They can get no. support on 
which they can trust. Vapouring phrases here and verbal 
sympathy there add little to the material resources of a 
country on the verge of hostilities, and the utmost efforts 
of King George to obtain anything more than expressions 
of goodwill in any of the European Courts. have had no 
more effect than might be expected in the presence ofa 
concert which is effective just so long as it keeps within 
the bounds of the Berlin Treaty, and loses harmony and 
force the moment it goes beyond the /itera scripta signed 
twenty-six months ago to-day. The Queen’s Speech has 
contained, we do not say wrongly, some words of warning, 
to Turkey, although we are bound to say that some of these. 
words Turkey has not of late deserved. But the Queen’s. 
Government finds itself exceedingly impotent in. all but. 
wordy effort, and we have no hesitation in saying that until 
it adopts a friendlier tone to Turkey than has yet distin- 
guished it—we would desire to draw a decided distinction: 
between the tone of Lord Granville and Mr. Goschen and. 
the tone of Her Majesty’s Government as a whole— 
England is rather hindering than helping the realisation of 
the intentions of Europe, and the perfection of that under-. 
standing which was arrived at in July 1878, and which 
pursued the policy deliberately adopted in 1856 of con-. 
sidering Turkey entitled to share “in the public law and 
system of Europe.” It has been ascertained beyond: 
doubt that the Sultan may be led but will not be.driven,. 
and it is England more particularly which intempestively. 
insists on driving him when he is perfectly willing to. 
progress at a fair pace. If, unhappily, we should pursue. 
this course of coercion, which is as contrary to our tradi- 
tions as to our national interests, it is a very serious, 
question indeed what will be the next phase of the 
Eastern problem, in which Austria and Germany, not 
England and Russia, are, for the moment at least, the 
principal factors. 


WEATHER-WISDOM. 


People who desire to be genuinely weather-wise ought 
never to miss a chance of dipping into the “ Journal” of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, a body that. has 
done a great deal of honest hard work in the cause of, 
science. Scotland is a country with a singularly capri-. 
cious climate, and clearly, therefore, the phenomena of the 
weather in North Britain must be not merely to ou 
seeming so utterly complex and irregular that the attem 
to work a science out from them might appear absolutely 
hopeless. And yet there are few countries whose 
meteorology stands on a surer scientific basis than does 
that of Scotland. The enthusiastic gentlemen who com=| 
pose the Meteorological Society, although they have only 
a miserably meagre pittance from the Government, have 
at their own cost and through their own energies com- 
piled a vast body of most valuable information a 
the climate of the “ Land o’ Cakes.” They have labo 
more especially to study meteorology in its relation to 
agriculture, fisheries, health, and navigation, From their 
107 stations, according to the Report of the Society just 
issued, they glean an enormous mass of recorded facts, 
and these in turn are dealt with by skilful generalisers m 
Edinburgh, who extract from them excellent and edifying 
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inferences. The Society, however, has one great ambition, 
namely, to erect a high-level station on Ben Nevis, nearly 
the highest mountain in Great Britain, only that want of 
pence which faces public men stands in the way. The Royal 
Society, which is entrusted with the distribution of the 
money Government gives for the promotion of scientific 
research, declined to help the meteorologists of the 
North. These unhappy gentlemen did not have the 
good fortune to belong to any of the scientific “rings ” 
in London, nor were they satellites or toadies of Pro- 
fessors Huxley, Tyndall, and Carpenter ; and so nothing 
could be done for them. Still the Meteorological 
‘Council of London has promised to give £100 a year 
‘to help to maintain the station when it is put up, though, 
as it will cost three times that sum, the grant does not 
‘seem to be extravagantly large. For our part, we cannot 
‘but regret that the State does not in such matters as 
these step in and say frankly that they will grant pecu- 
niary aid on condition that a certain amount of solid 
work is done for it each year. The United States 
Government spends a princely sum on meteorology each 
year, and they are most generous in communicating the 
results of their enterprise to the world. Of that enter- 
prise we have had many indications of late. Their 
magnificent charts, showing the distribution of heat and 
rainfall all over the world, are well known to most 
students, and reflect high credit on the military officers 
under whose superintendence they were compiled. At 
the present time, too, the Americans are arranging for 
the publication every month of another great chart, which 
will show all the simultaneous monthly means in 
meteorology of the entire surface of the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Thus it will be seen that meteorology is making rapid 
progress every day, and that a great change has come 
over the methods of observers since the days when 
Aristotle collected the floating ideas on the subject 
current amongst the ancients, and gave them to the 
world in his treatise on “ Meteors,” or since Theophrastus 
classified the popular meteorological opinions of his day 
in his work dealing with the four prognostics of rain, 
wind, storm, and fine weather. What brought matters to 
-an absolute standstill in those old days was the fact that 
nobody had enough physical data to work from, and 
these were not obtainable till delicate but true instru- 
ments of observation were contrived. Meteorology re- 
mained merely a quaint empiricism till Torricelli, in 
1643, discovered how to measure the weight and the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. From that moment weather- 
wisdom was raised to the rank of a science. But the 
ancients still had to contend with one difficulty. They 
were almost ignorant of the distribution of heat over the sur- 
faces of the earth, for they had nothing but the wild and ex- 
‘travagant gossip of travellers to rely upon for information 
concerning this subject. When the thermometer, how- 
ever, was perfected by Fahrenheit, obviously another great 
conquest was won from the domain of Mystery. But 
even then meteorological data were incomplete because 
little or no account was taken of the moisture in the 
atmosphere. When De Saussure and Dalton measured 
this factor in the problem by means of the hygrometer the 
path to an accurate science of climatology was wonder- 
fully cleared. Even now the law of diffusion of vapour 
through the atmosphere is not very well under- 
stood, although the function of moisture in the air 
is of cardinal importance to animal and plant life on the 
globe. Were there no such moisture when the sun is 
shining, its rays would bake the globe to a cinder ; and 
when the sun went down the globe would radiate its heat 
till it became as cool as a snowball. The film of vapour 
in the air acts as a kind of protecting screen over the 
world, shading it from too direct contact with the sun’s 
rays on the one hand, and preventing on the other a too 
rapid and exhaustive radiation. Of the brilliant labours 
of those who, like Maury, explained the theory of 
storms, or, like George Hadley, explained the sequence of 
the trade winds, time would fail us to speak adequately. 
Their work can never be forgotten by the great seafaring 
class for whose safety at sea they most arduously toiled. 
‘The storm signals of the late Admiral Fitzroy were of the 


most inestimable benefit to the coasting population, and 
since the Admiral’s day, the forecasts of the “Clerk of 
the Weather” have become more and more trustworthy, 
and yet it is not so long ago that the Treasury were very 
nearly starving the Meteorological Office. To this day 
they are not very liberal to it, and when asked for reasons 
they complain that the forecasts are often wrong, Well, 
in Fitzroy’s time out of 413 warnings of storms 214 were 
right ; and as methods of observation are now vastly 
improved, we may be sure that the proportion of correct 
predictionshas increased byaboutahalf. Butitis ashallow, 
superficial, and utterly ungenerous thing to urge such 
a complaint as that to which we have referred. Of course 
warnings may in the popular sense be wrong when 
scientifically they have been most correctly delivered. 
The fact is the depression of the barometer that presages 
storm extends over a wider area than that which the 
storm sweeps when it comes on. ‘Then it may never 
come on at a place which it was expected to pass over, 
simply because when it gets there it may fly into the 
upper strata of the atmosphere. The conditions that 
thus deflect a storm-wave upwards are not well known, 
and of course their nature ought to be carefully studied. 
But that is just the very reason why the State should help 
the meteorologists a little in their efforts to solve the pro- 
blem. That the problem will be solved some day we 
have no reason to doubt, and then the value of the in- 
formation to farmers and sailors will be simply incalcu- 
lable. It will realise that dream of scientific “ prevision ” 
that fired the ardent soul of the late Mr. Buckle, and 
which is the only form of prophecy in which agnostics 
believe. And yet it is not prophecy exactly, unless, 
indeed, we accept the American definition that prophecy 
consists in telling what we know. 

The kind of work done by the Meteorological Society 
of Scotland, according to their last report, aptly illus- 
trates the variety of ways in which meteorology. is 
entering into relations with the everyday business of life. 
The intense cold of last winter flooded them with requests 
for information as to the average damage done to gas 
pipes, drains, &c., by extreme cold, and its effect on the 
herring fishery was also an object of high interest to 
many others of the Society’s correspondents. There is 
no exact record, as far as we know, of the damage done 
by a winter of more than usual severity—except, of course, 
the ordinary record of the damage it does to life. As we all 
know, in an extremely cold season the very young and the 
very aged drop out of the race and die in greater numbers 
than when the winter is mild, and in hot weather certain 
diseases, such as diarrhcea, prevail most extensively; in 
fact, it has recently been shown that whenever the tem- 
perature of water used for drinking rises above 56 degrees, 
it is almost sure to produce disease. Then the relation 
of sun spots to famines and to rain storms has been the 
subject of very interesting study of late, though the 
Government of India, as might be expected, have taken 
the lead. ‘The great difficulty is, that in Scotland they do 
not see enough of the sun to make sufficiently numerous 
observations, so for about a year now a sapper has been 
employed in India for the purpose, and he has already 
made some 500 observations as to sun spots. The occur- 
rence of ground swells has also attracted the attention of the 
Scottish meteorologists, who have got various lighthouse 
keepers to collect facts and data for them. As yet no 
firm generalisations can be based on these, but it is con- 
fidently hoped that ere another year passes by, more or 
less complete success will attend the labours of these 
patient observers. As far as they have gone they prove 
that everywhere the minimum period for ground swells 
is the months of May, June, and July, though oddly 
enough the maximum period varies. In the west it 1s 
January, in the east December, in the north February. 
Beyond these facts and indications that ground swells are 
connected in some way with barometric depressions, the 
inquiry has not as yet revealed anything. One of the 
most curious papers presented to the Society last year 
was that of Dr. Arthur Mitchell upon London fogs in 
relation to health. These fogs, he showed, enormously 
increased the death-rate all round, and the increase was 
contemporaneous with a low death-rate in other towns 
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where no fogs prevailed. Asthma was the disease. 


most fatally influenced by the great fogs of November. 


1879, and the February of the present year. Deaths 
from bronchitis and other lung diseases seemed to be 
influenced by the fogs, but not in the markedly close and 
direct way characteristic of asthma. But with regard to 


whooping-cough, the pernicious effect of the fogs was 


noticeable in an alarming increase in the mortality from 
this disease, an increase which did not abate, as in the 


case of asthma, with the temporary clearing of the fogs. 


The deaths from rheumatism and croup showed no rela- 
tion to the prevalence of fogs, and generally speaking, 
the persons who suffered most were those compelled to 
earn a livelihood by outdoor employment. Altogether, 
the “ Journal” of the Scottish Meteorological Society con- 
tains ample proof that that most useful body is not only 
alive, but enjoying a vigorous vitality. Its unenumerated 
toil is of the highest value to the nation, especially to 
those who are concerned with out-of-door occupations 
and industries. ‘That it derives so little assistance from 
the State is regrettable, and that it should get more than 
it now receives is eminently desirable. As large num- 
bers of Mr. Gladstone’s constituents are members of the 
Society, it may be that an appeal to Government on 
behalf of the Society might not be met, as Mr. Lowe 
met it once, with impudent and thinly-veiled satire. 


YOUNG DEMOCRATS AT WORK AND PLAY. 


The recent discussions in Parliament and outside of it 
on the position of the Upper House have, as was per- 
haps to be expected, been productive of no practical 
good. - Yet they have done one decided service. They 
have reminded .us that we have amongst us, in our 
streets, and perhaps still more in our restaurants, what 
Mr. Grant Duff, following—of course, Jongo intervallo— 
Mr. Carlyle, has lately described as an “uncrowned 
democracy.” ‘To-day’s Democrats, indeed, present them- 
selves to the naked eye, in Hyde Park, in the Hall of the 
Excogitators, and elsewhere, as in most cases, sans a few 
other things than crowns ; or, to put so delicate a matter 
in another way, crowns are as conspicuous by their 
absence from their pockets as from their heads. Their 
wardrobes are scarcely such as would recommend them 
to the plucky jeunesse dorée of “The Fourth Party.” 
But if dress-coats are not the strong point of our 
Young Democrats, if their incomes are precarious, if 
cautious fathers and still more cautious mothers are 
right in thinking that they should attend a little 
more to the outward and a little less to the in- 
ward man, they make up fora host of deficiencies 
by their undoubted earnestness, their simplicity, 
and the courage of what we cannot call their convictions, 
but may safely call their emotions. There may be black 
sheep among them. There may even be in their ranks 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, men who hope that if they 
play Cerberus, and “spout stale sedition” long enough, 
a sop may be thrown to them in the shape of a county- 
court judgeship, a chief-justiceship in the Cannibal 
Islands, or a special commission to those connoisseurs in 
missionary flesh, the Cassiowaries on the Plains of Tim- 
buctoo. The “falling away” of their early hopes, their 
Chamberlains and their Dilkes, may be deplorable, and 
not altogether explicable ; it may be rather hard that 

Their oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 


of Republicanism has this session come from the Board 
of Trade or the Foreign Office. But the rank and file 
are true and stanch—a considerable matter when even 
Liberal critics are admitting in bitter words, which bear 
quoting, that “the General Election has meant nothing 
more than the succession of one set of dodgers to 
another, and the latter the worse.” The cares of this 
world sit lightly upon Democrats, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches has not tempted them as yet. As we 
have said, they do not read much (much at least 
that is solid), but they speak a great deal —to 
kindred spirits. They are not so much a Mutual 


been as much affected by the comparative, thoug 
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Admiration as a Mutual Agreement Society. ‘They hate: 


h it may- 


be temporary, success of the present; French -Republic, 
as were the followers of Fox by. the. early successes—. 
while they were ignorant, of the excesses—of the Great: 
Revolution, They have drunk deep ef Mr. Gladstone's. 
admiration of “our kin beyond the sea.” .So they are: 
impatient of the routine, the formality, the slowness of 
the “old country,” which is fast “ falling behind in’ the: 
race.” Down, then, with all impediments. to. progréss, 
Ship off stars and garters, orders and hierarchies, to the: 
Limbo of Oblivion or Norfolk Island. Establish’ the 
British commonwealth ; after that a, federal union. of: 


Anglo-Saxon communities all over the world ; after that; 
the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World, the: 
Hallelujah Chorus of Liberty, Fraternity, and. Equality, 
and in general everybody sitting under his own—and: 
everybody else’s—vine and fig-tree, particularly the vine., 
There is a sweet simplicity, if not a sweet reasonableness,. 
about this programme, and it is as old as Jack Cade and: 
poverty. 

It will be allowed by our Young Democrats: them- 
selves that a good deal of their work in the way of 
propagating this gospel is done in a somewhat irregular 
fashion. Being Englishmen first and Democrats afters: 
wards, they have no fellowship with the unfruitful works: 
of Secret Societies. So a good deal of the business of 
proselytism is done at the stand-up lunches at modern: 
bars and sit-down drinks in ancient taverns, which are’ 
their only means of solace in an England lying in aris- 
tocracy. The more enterprising of the Democrats estab- 
lish Radical clubs and associations all over London. If 
you wish to have a draught of the unadulterated “ wine 
of universal philanthropy,” look in of a Saturday evening 
at the “upper chamber” in the “‘ Greater Ape,”  Isling-. 
ton, or the Undissembling Rooms in that commodious 
hostelry, the ‘‘ Dilemma,” south-west London. | Within 
the last few weeks the Democrats have been working 
towards their end by the help of the Irish Division. 
But. although we have no sympathy with either of the 
Parties to this peculiar, if not positively half-alliance,, 
justice should be done to. them, and their purposes 
should be understood and differentiated. Take, for 
example, the young member for Galway, who was the 
head and front of the agitation against the House of 
Lords, both in the Commons and in Hyde Park, and 
who has come forward this Session with a vigour and 
rapidity which. suggest the possibility that the Insh — 
leadership may leave Mr. Parnell as abruptly as 
it left Mr. Shaw. Mr. O’Connor does not disguise 
the meaning of his attack on the Lords. They 
stand in the way of the fulfilment of his views im 
regard to Ireland—which we do not now discuss—and, 
that being so, he welcomes any aid in sinking the obstacle 
out of the way. The Democrats, again, no more favour 
Home Rule than does Lord Hartington, and are about 
as much enamoured of Ultramontanism in education as 
Mr. Newdegate himself. But the House of Lords is one 
of the fortresses that Democracy must storm. .. So, for the 
nonce, they support Mr. O’Connor. Their sole work at 
present is speaking, and they accept what spokesmen 
they can get. Whether they will ever go beyond the 
speaking stage, is, to put the matter mildly, doubtful. 

So much for the work of our Young Democrats—as for 
their play, they would probably be inclined to say, “‘ Play, 
sir, we have none.” They have little time and less 
money for pleasures, and these are simple—long 
walks, longer talks, occasionally ‘ short” refresh- 
ment. Democrats are, as a rule, much-married, large~ 
familied, domestic men. Their wives have not much to 
complain of them, even though they may sometimes be 
late of an evening, and—well—saving society is not only 
a hard, but a thirsty work. Democrats visit each other 
much, and are mutually helpful to the sharing of their 
last sixpences. ‘Time passes, and the conservative 
forces they have taken to their bosoms—their wives and 
families—prove too much for their political sentiments, 
and, by no means, pity ’tis ’tis true. They get middle- 
aged, then elderly, bald, then grey, cautious, then pat 
simonious. Theywill one of these days shake their scanty 
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locks ‘at their past; as with the Laureate’s Amy, they 
say > 

fie) were dangerous guides the feelings—they themselves were not 
~ exempt.’ 

To-day’s Democrats will be the most conservative of 
old fogeys a quarter of a century hence, and their wives. 
at least will say that their latter end is better than their 


first. 


? 


ART IN THE STREETS. 


Architects and art critics have not spared us when 
commenting upon the “long unlovely street” that con- 
fronts us in an ordinary English town of modern growth. 
They have been severe upon the rows of houses exactly 
_ alike, from the stone teapots on the top to the doors 
painted and grained to represent a wood of which they 
are not made, and the area railings, which, with thetr 
stern and forbidding aspect, proclaim that the English- 
man’s house is his castle—except when the policeman 
comes to see the cook. And, no deubt, the critics of eur 
street architecture have been right. ‘There is something 
very oppressive and monetonous in the “‘ waste of column 
and of coping” and the sham and stucco ef a London 
square. Nor are matters bettered by the fashion now 


coming into yogue of painting one house a’ bright red. 


and another two doors off a dark chocolate colour. But 
we cannot improve our towns without rebuilding them, 
and that would be tee expensive a busimess, So we 
must:put up with them as they are, and console ourselves 
with the theught that the long limes of ugly houses are, 
after all; comfortable domiciles, and that if more artistic 
they would probably not be so habitable. 

There is, however, m@ occasion to make our towns 
more hideous than the architects of the period have 
managed to do, or disigure walis and streets whose 
plainness is their only reoommendation. And yet this is 
what we are constantly doing. Nor does it seem likely 
that the nuisance will be abated. This is the age of 
advertisement. People, it would appear, will not buy 
anything or patronise any public entertainment unless 
the merits of the article or the performance are brought 
prominently before them by means of advertisement, 
And such advertisement must not only appeal te their 
intellects, but to their eyes; it must be large and it must 
be pictorial, so that he whe runs may read; and it would 
appear that the greatest success is obtained by him who 
can cover the largest acreage of wall and hoarding with 
his bills. Thus it happens that a new form of torture 
is added to the terrors of the streets, at all 
events for people who have any eye for form and 
colour and any artistic instincts. Stand opposite any 
hoarding in London, and see if the prospect does 
not make you shudder. Fuseli, it is said, used to eat 
underdone pork chops, in order to inflict on himself 
the horrible visions he afterwards reproduced on 
canvas ; but he would have had no need of that indi- 
gestible meal, could he have stood before a London 
hoarding at the present day, and then dreamed of what 
he had seen upon it. In the first place, the persons 
who are responsible for pictorial advertisements are 
lavish in the matter of colour, and they affect only the 
brightest and most garish tints on the palette. Red and 
yellow, bright blue and green, are all mixed together in 
the most hideous contrast, especial care being taken to 
avoid even any accidental harmony; and as the designer 
of each separate advertisement has endeavoured to make 
that stand out among all others, colour is laid on with a 
reckless brush. ‘Turner, it is said, once put a scarlet sun 
into the middle of one of his pictures in the Academy 
on the varnishing day, in order to take all the warmth out 
of a rival’s work, and that is the principle upon which 
the decorators of our hoardings appear to have acted in 
choosing their colours. The eye is never allowed to 
rest for a moment, but every new combination tortures it 
more and more, until it becomes a positive relief to turn 
to the very dingiest and dirtiest house in the neighbour- 
hood. Nor is the colour the only thing of which a sen- 
sitive eye has. to complain, The drawing is as hideous 


as the tints, and the composition, where there are one or" 
more figures, is equally execrable. » Nor are the subjects; 
any better.. Here a black:man faces you with a horrible 
grin ;~ there a -fiend in a .large ‘hat is belching. forth 
volumes of smoke ; yonder a fat womatis‘combing:an 
impossible head of hair; further on a' hideous baboon 
gtasps a tree or a looking-glass ; and near: it there is a 
ship or a house on fire. A half-naked. man claims:your 
attention on one side; and a gaudily-dressed woman on 
the other; while pill-boxes, pickle-bottles, birds, beasts, 
and fishes, ‘all barbarously drawn and coloured, .con- 
front you at every turn. The mere announcements 1m. 
coloured letters area relief after these horrible pictures, 
even when you are greeted, as we once were at an 
undertakers in the Euston Road, with the appalling 
question, “ What can lodgers do with a corpse in the 
house in hot weather?” © | 
Now doubtless this style of art appeals forcibly toa 
good many people, and we may presume it pays, or it 
would not be persisted in by the astute advertisers who 


spend their money in these posters. ‘These pictures may 


suit some persons ; it is even conceivable that there are 
those who like them. Alexander Smith has told us what 
the people are like in a city street. We read— 


In the street the tide of being how it surges how it rolls ; 
God! what base ignoble faces: God! what bodies wanting souls ! 


If the poet’s description be a true one, here are the 
people who revel in pictorial advertisements, whose feel- 
ings are appealed to by bad colour and worse drawing; 
and whose purse-strings are loosed by having a cular 
pill suggested to them by a flaming picture of the box in 
which it is sold, There must be people who will go to a 
theatre because they have seen a representation.on the. 
hoarding of what is supposed to take place in a particular 
piece, though it is not easy to recognise the scene 
which the inventive genius of. the placard-artist has 
depicted when you get inside the; walls of. the play- 
house... And so we suppose this style of advertising will 
go on, and our feelings will still be harrowed by these: 
daubs that disgrace our thoroughfares. We should like: 
to make one suggestion to these persons who are so- 
anxious ¢o9 obtain publicity for their wares and enter- 
tainments. Do they ever reflect that there is a large 
class of le, and we trust an increasing ;one, which is 


sepelled rather than attracted by these hideous pictures?> 
There are people who would on: principle net, buy’ 
anything that was commended to the public: in) s0- 
imartistic a fashion, and who invariably shun an: enter- - 
tainment that is advertised .by vulgar and staring bills, - 
They judge of the inside of the show from the advertise- - 


ments put forth to attract people, and when these are 
vulgar and offensive, they are not likely to be tempted to 
patronise it. Now, would it not be worth while for these - 
enterprising advertisers to try and cater for this class of 
people, as well as for those who have no knowledge of. 
art. Surely the patronage of the more cultivated classes. 
would be worth trying for, and we may be certain, that 
such people would be much more likely to be attracted“ 
by well coloured and artistic advertisements than by. the: 
present monstrosities. It is all the more. strange, too,... 
that some improvement is not made in this respect,: fory. 
as a matter of fact, quiet and artistic work, besides being; 
infinitely more effective, would be a great deal cheaperz 
The present style of pictorial advertisement is as dear as 
it is offensive, but if once advertisers could be made to 
understand that art and cheapness could be combined 
with advantage, we might have some chance of. seeing 
the last of the heterogeneous horrors of the hoardings. 





VILLEGGIATURA ON THE CLYDE, 


Clyde waters have been abundantly balladised, anda 
few poets of the brush—the late Sam: Bough foremost 
among them—have transferred their glories to canvas 
and mill-board. But it is more than doubtful. whether 
the Mississippi of the North, as immoderately. imagi- 
native Scotchmen will call it, is associated in the mind 
of the ordinary Saxon with things more poetic or more 
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picturesque than shipbuilding and bleaching, dyeing and 
printing. It isa big dockyard, a sort of hundred miles 
extension of the Broomielaw at Glasgow, and reeks of 
Glasgow from fount to falls. Southrons there are, of 
course, unto whom the memory of Clyde trout and 
salmon is precious, who have fished from Abington to 
Lamington, and carried fat creels almost from Arran 
to the Falls; but these are itinerant enthusiasts, who 
make no inquiry for the stationary pleasures of summer 
holidays, but simply journey whither flies and floats lead 
them. Who yearns for a haven of rest, redeemed from 
stagnation by the band on the pier and a carpet dance 
once a week, would assuredly never dream of looking 
Glasgow-wards in search of it. Nobody does look 
Glasgow-wards in search of anything save shoddy and 
Irish faction fights. But by way of Glasgow, never- 
theless, some curious areas of lotus-land are reached. 
When the Glasgowverian has struck oil, selling sham 
wares for good in the Saltmarket, or squeezed a 
fortune out of the high rents of. the low Gallowgate, he 
does not spend his autumn and his money in Switzerland, 
nor even in England, where, indeed, he occasionally will 
enjoy himself, but alone, as a rule, wifeless and babyless. 
The wife and weans he conducts down the water, or in 
his vernacular, “ Doon ‘the wattar.” Down the water 
includes several destinations. You may take boat at 
the Broomielaw to Dunoon, to Gourock, to Rothesay, 
to Helensburgh, to Arran. If Glasgow has fashionable 
aspirations and pretensions, which Glasgow very often 
has, it selects Helensburgh—the Brighton of Scotland, 
as native and natural conceit calls it. In the life of 
Glasgow and even Edinburgh, Helensburgh is in truth what 
Brighton is to London. Reached in an hour by boat from 
the Broomielaw, in less than three hours by rail from 
Edinburgh, it welcomes the visitor in something like the 
familiar Brightonian fashion, and with a good deal more 
than Brightonian warmth. 

There are the chintz-lined flies, noisy as bluebottles; 
the hotel touts, the loungers at station and pier; you 
trundle down steep streets where every other shop proffers 
“refreshments,” ranging from the homely scone and 
haggis to six French courses with half-a-guinea cham- 
pagne. The hotels are scarcely as palatial in proportions 
as “ The Grand” and “ The Ship,” but then Helensburgh 
throws its strength into lodgings, and lets them cheaply 
enough on the whole. You shall have a trim donbonnitre 
of a cottage, buried in roses and clematis, for £2 a week, 
and a bachelor’s bedchamber should not cost more than 
15s. Whatever the habitation, it should be situated in 
Clyde Street, the esplanade that stretches a mile and a 
half on the broad river’s bank. Here the comparison 
with Brighton becomes more than pardonable—compre- 
hensible. The long line of gay shops and handsome 
houses fronts a bay that looks broad asasea. The hills 
of Roseneath and Kilcreggan opposite are so vague and 
veiled as to be almost indistinguishable. The air is saline 
of the sea, though the North Channel is nearly forty 
miles distant. Children are paddling on the beach or 
swimming in sight. There are seaside loungers on the 
sward above, tourists in wild and wonderful array, pro- 
claiming their consciousness that they are on the borders 
of the Rob Roy country by strange plaids and startling 
bonnets ; ladies, in a formidable development of Glasgow 
fashion—the Tam o’ Shanter hat; and bare-legged nurses 
independent as American “helps.” There is a husband’s 
boat and a husband’s train ; there is a brass band and 
a stone pier, but over all abides a curious un-English 
influence, a species of Scotch mist if you will. The 
flyman who takes you down Sinclair Street would hardly 
touch his hat to you fora continent, and he calls his 
vehicle a * machine,” and he rather resents being offered 
saxpence for himself. The women lack the grace and 
airiness of English and French women, and they describe 
their ailments and inconveniences with a plainness of 
speech that is rather startling to the mealy-mouthed 
Southron. In the presence of their lords and masters, 
im esse Or in posse, they have somewhat the air of genteel 
Squaws. The woman who drinks wine they cast out ; 
the man who is drunk with whiskey they see small harm 
in. Then the superfine gentilities of English watering- 





places are curiously absent, A man may sttoll down the 
pier, to see the Arran boat arrive, in close companionship 
with his bootmaker. The heir to the entire townlet, nay, to 
half Dumbartonshire, comes in twice a week to carouse 
with small farmers and tradesfolk,at the principal hotel. 
The visitor would do well to shun Helensburgh (and, 
indeed, most burghs) on fast day, and the tradespeople’s 
annual holiday, when the horrors of a bank holiday in” 
London are intensified by a priggish disregard of the 
strangers which is peculiarly Scotch. 

A steamer from fashionable Helensburgh conveys 
people who are not fashionable to democratic Gourock, 
a prettier and less pretentious watering-place that is 
almost a sweet suburb of grimy Greenock. Here that 
most formidable member of her universal family, Mistress 
Grundy, in a tartan, is no longer supreme. Rollicking 
tars come into Gourock, by tramway from Greenock and 
Port Glasgow, and import a refreshing devil-may-care air 
to the village, where the shop windows are more often of 
bottle-glass than plate-glass. Here there are dwarf 
tenements with beetling eaves, wherein the sheets have 
a smell of hay, and the landladies are not educated up to 
the point of petty larceny. Clerks and shipping agents 
from Greenock may stand in doorways in their slippers, 
and young ladies of almost discreet years gambol on the 
dark sand without any slippers or stockings at all. Be- 
hind the low houses is a near background of high green 
and grey hills, among which are dotted the mansions of 
local magnates—shipbuilders, manufacturers of Turkey- 
red, whatever that may be, and textile plutocrats from 
Paisley. But the Bay is the charm and glory of 
Gourock. It stretches almost from the Tail of the Bank 
(a sheltered cove where the big American and little 
Clyde steamers lie-to) to the small fishing village of 
Ashton, a splendid sheet of sunny water, where the neat 
yachts from the neighbouring yards are perpetually 
coming and going. It is a slumbrous, serene life one 
leads, lazily looking at those yachts and getting to know 
their names and the names of their owners by heart ; the 
hotch-potch might be lotus, and the whiskey nepenthe. 
The passing of the Maccallum More’s Co/uméa is as big 
an event asa Lord Mayor’s procession, and when it 1s 
rumoured that the Duke of Hamilton is on board the 
Glen Rosa the population is seized with febrile symptoms, 
and the pier creaks under the tread of at least fifty sight- 
seers. Rothesay, farther down the river, could turn out 
five hundred spectators on a like occasion, if it chose. 
Rothesay puts forward an ambitious bill of fare in the way 
of holiday attractions—an aquarium, a music hall, 
negro minstrels, charms which put it somewhat beyond 
the scope of this paper. It is the goal of Saturday excut- 
sionists, and those first-day steamers, freighted with 
iniquity, which are locally known as the “ Sabbath- 
breakers.” 

Arran is the Ultima Thule of those that go “doun the 
wattar” in ships. And as it is the last, it is also the 
loveliest of all the Clyde watering-places. Land “at 
Lamlash, and stroll (or stumble, if you have not your 
highland legs on) over the hills to Brodick Bay. You will 
cross many bubbling burns, look down through net- 
works of entangled leaves into many a cool and 
linn, the Torsa, the Cloy, the Lannox, rivulets whereof 
the trout are small, but the beauties immense. You 
have towering over you all the way the central peak of 
Goatfell, a mountain three thousand feet above the sea, 
and steep enough to try the knee-joints of Mr. Ed 
Whymper, who recently twice “ polished off ” Chimborazo. 
The pastures are fat and fragrant, and should delight 
even the eyes of those who see but steaks and mutton 
chops in beeves and sheep. Brodick boasts a roomy 
hotel, but wise wayfarers hire the thatched cottage of @ 
native, who asks little more than five or six pounds @ 
month for his three rooms, and contentedly retires for the 
summer to the adjoining byre, which he and his share 
with the cows and pigs in a free and easy Irish fashion. 
The Gaelic at night is rather more disturbing t 
the grunting and the lowing; but after long am 
strong pulls across the Firth or to Holy Island on 
an investigatory expedition to its ancient cave, cove 
with inscriptions nine hundred years old ; after climb- 
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ing probably half-a-dozen hills on the way home, 
one sleeps a sleep that even Gaelic cannot trouble 
much, Who cannot take their holiday restfully should 
not come to Arran. A primitive bath at Whiting 
Bay in the morning ; a lazy inspection of the island’s 
historic caves—Black Cave, King’s Larder, and the rest ; 
in the grey evenings deep sea-fishing and trawling on 
the coast of Ayr or Bute—these are the simple pleasures 
of the isle, with perhaps now and then an incursion into 
the comparative civilisation of Ardrossan, or Campbelton 
in Kintyre. If these be enough, one can keep content- 
ment, and get health apace under the rule of His Grace 
of Hamilton, even though the duke will not grant leases, 
preserves nearly all his waters, and has a deep-rooted 
objection to the raising of houses two storeys high. And, 
it should be added, wi//eggiatura on the Clyde can be 
enjoyed without a glimpse of the Cockney tourist. 
Tourists there may be, but they are Scotch and unfamiliar; 
and Messrs. Cook’s conquests stop here. Even Black and 
Murray give way to Macleod’s lively and occasionally 
lyrical “* Guide to the Lakes.” 


THE POLICE OF LONDON AND VIENNA. 


The failure that the police displayed in dealing with 
crime in the metropolis during the past year, although 
not quite so marked in some respects as in the two pre- 
vious years, was nevertheless so serious as to make a 
comparison between the results obtained by Sir Edmund 
Henderson’s officers and those realised by the police of 
other countries a matter of considerable interest. It is, 
of course, impossible to draw any very exact parallel 
between the working of a constabulary force in this 
country, and one in another land where the penal 
laws and powers of the police differ so much from our 
own ; but the criminal statistics of a Continental police 
afford many useful points upon which such a comparison 
may be made. One of the most carefully prepared 
reports issued by the police authorities of other countries 
is that published every year by the President of the 
Vienna police. A comparison of the report of this 
officer for last year with that recently issued by Sir 
Edmund Henderson affords ample food for serious 
reflection for the four million odd persons who are 
dependent upon the Metropolitan police for protection. 
It appears that at the end of last year the Vienna 
police force numbered 2,795 men; while the population 
was estimated at 1,134,319. ‘This gives a proportion of 
405 persons to each constable, or rather less than in the 
case of the Metropolitan police. But when the many 
special duties imposed upon the Vienna police are taken 
into consideration, there is probably little difference 
between the number of persons to be protected by a 
single constable in either force. As the classification of 
crimes given in the statistics of the Vienna police does 
not correspond with that adopted by the Metropolitan 
police, it is impossible to compare the result of the 
action of the police in the two forces as regards par- 
ticular offences. It appears, however, from a table 
appended to the report on the Vienna police that 
burglaries, larcenies—both great and small—embezzle- 
ments, and frauds numbered 12,251 last year. ‘The 
number of persons arrested in respect of these offences 
is stated to have been 9,897, or equivalent to just 80 per 
cent. of the crimes committed. Such a proportion of arrests 
is far in advance of what the Metropolitan police can 
boast of, the apprehensions made in case*of the 
felonies committed in the metropolis during last year 
only forming 52‘2 per cent. of those offences. In fact, 
an examination of the tables of crimes committed in 
Vienna, and the number of persons brought to justice in 
respect of them, proves pretty conclusively that in the 
detection of crime the Metropolitan police are far 
behind their confréres in Vienna. ‘The value of the pro- 
perty stolen, embezzled, or obtained by fraud in Vienna 
during 1879 is estimated at nearly £60,000, of which 
nearly a fourth was recovered—a proportion considerably 
greater than the spoil retaken from the criminal classes 
by the Metropolitan police during recent years. 


There are other matters, too, in which the Metropolitan 
police seem to show far less activity than the Vienna 
police. For instance, it is impossible not to feel that 
some portion of the great loss of life arising from acci- 
dents in the streets of the metropolis during late years 
might have been prevented had the police not been so 
lax in dealing with furious driving. At all events, it is a 
remarkable fact that while, during the last few years, the 
number of arrests made by the police for furious driving 
has fallen to nearly one-half what it was some ten years 
ago, the number of persons killed and injured has 
been almost doubled during that period. In the 
course of last year no fewer than 124 persons were 
killed and 2,950 persons injured by being run over 
in the streets of the metropolis, but the police only 
took into custody 193 persons for furious driving. The 
Vienna police statistics show a very different state of 
things: as many as 4,037 persons being dealt with for 
‘fast and heedless driving,” or more than twenty times 
the number of arrests made by the Metropolitan police. 
The greater strictness of the Vienna police in this respect 
was fully justified, since only nine deaths were recorded 
as arising from street accidents, while only 393 persons 
were injured. Again, in London 19 persons were killed, 
and 771 maimed or otherwise hurt—being 790 in all—by 
cabs, the drivers of which are licensed by the police 
authorities. In Vienna, however, the number of acci- 
dents caused by these vehicles was only 167. If every 
allowance is made for the greater population of London 
and the crowded state of its streets, the difference 
between the street accidents of Vienna and the Metro- 
polis is most striking, and certainly reflects little credit 
on the police arrangements of the latter. The public 
carriage department of the police in Vienna is evidently 
not conducted upon the easy-going system adopted by 
Sir Edmund Henderson. The number of proprietors, 
drivers, and conductors of public vehicles reprimanded, 
fined, or imprisoned during last year in Vienna seems 
indeed rather excessive when compared with the number 
licensed ; but the result, as far as street accidents are 
concerned, is certainly satisfactory. 

A comparison of the tables of the number of men dis- 
missed in the two forces affords some explanation of the 
cause of the greater efficiency of the Vienna as compared 
with the Metropolitan police. In the case of the former 
only 14 police-officers were dismissed from the force, 
while in the latter the dismissals amounted to no fewer 
than 239. Even if allowance is made for the smaller 
number of men in the Vienna force, the proportion of 
dismissals was only one-fourth what it was in the Metro- 
politan police. The number of Vienna police repri- 
manded and cautioned during last year is stated by the 
president to be 298. Sir Edmund Henderson, however, 
maintains a discreet silence on this point as regards his 
officers. He takes care to mention the number of men 
rewarded, but says nothing as to how many were 
punished for misbehaviour. A year or so ago some 
information as to the number of punishments was sup- 
plied, when it appeared that in one division nearly half 
the number had been punished by dismissal, fine, or 
reprimand. As inefficiency is pretty sure to be accom- 
panied by bad conduct, there is, perhaps, some reason 
for the suppression in the report on the Metropolitan 
police of all information as to the number of punishments 
inflicted on police-officers. The Metropolitan policeman, 
as well as being less efficient than his confrére in Vienna, 
costs a good deal more to maintain. The average cost 
of the latter last year was £83, while that of the former 
was £107, or 29 per cent. higher. In fact, in almost 
every respect the police of the Metropolis appear at a 
considerable disadvantage—even in the manner in which 
the statistical returns are compiled—when compared 
with those of Vienna. It may well be asked, too, why, 
if the President of the Vienna police is able to issue his 
report within four months after the expiration of the year 
to which it relates, Sir Edmund Henderson should re- 
quire eight months to prepare a report giving far less 
information, and bearing evident marks of hasty com- 
pilation ? 
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. POETS MEASURED BY PROFESSORS. 


We learn that there is not only some, but a con- 
siderable amount of, truth in the report, which we believe 
we were the first to give to the public, that the next 
election of Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford will not be the usual hum-drum affair—the result 
of a good deal of back-stairs’’ management—but a 
keen and close, if not bitter contest, between rival 
“schools of poetry.” It is said the “ Intense School” 
intend to see how they stand with what is facetiously 
termed “the cloister public,” and to fight the University 
battle with so undoubtedly strong a candidate as Mr. 
Morris, and that the Tennysonians, Wordsworthians, and 
other orthodox folks will stand to their guns and seek to 
spike those of the “ Intense School.” Our own notion 
is that the best man to appoint to such a post as a Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry would be a widely-read, deeply- 
sympathetic, in every sense “thorough” critic,—such a 
name as that of Mr. George Saintsbury will at once occur 
to all who judge men by their work, not by the noise puf- 


fing coteries make about them. Letting that pass, however, 
the contest will probably, it seems, be rendered amusing, 


if not edifying, by an unusual complication. It is said 
that the present occupant of the chair, Mr. Shairp, in- 
tends to offer himself for re-election, and that he will be 
opposed on the ground that he has shown himself, by 
published criticism since his appointment, an unsuitable 
man for the post. ‘This circumstance, and others to 
which we shall allude by-and-bye, raise the question, Are 
Professors the best men to measure Poets ? 


Were all professors like Mr. Shairp, who is, to use his 
self-designation, Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews (a charming little Scotch village, with a 
pleasant cutlook to the German Ocean), and Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, we should at once 
answer the question in the negative. ‘The head and 
front of Mr. Shairp’s offending is a curious criticism on 
Burns, which appeared from his pen in Mr. Morley’s well- 
known series of “ English Men of Letters.” This, it may 
be said, is an old story now, but if Mr. Shairp means to 
brave his Oxford critics, the raking up of it is inevitable. 
The lop-sided character of the Professor’s estimate of Burns 
as a poet and a man drew down upon him at the time 
of its publication the wrath of all Scotland, which will allow 
the memory of almost any of its illustrious dead to be trifled 
with rather than that of Burns. Ultimately, the Professor 
was appropriately “ sat upon ” by the Sco¢sman in an article 
by a master-hand, and which, full of Catholic criticism 
and robust humour, coursed through Scotland, and 
squelched the author of the unfortunate volume, so far 


Looking back, indeed, upon that unlucky performance, 
it would seem difficult to imagine a better case of the 
round man in the square hole than Mr. Shairp judging 
Burns. Fancy a critic regretting that Burns ever wrote 
his scathing satires, and that inimitable piece of 
Teniersism in verse, ‘‘The Jolly Beggars,” which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, prone though he is to dip his pen in 
toilet vinegar, calls “‘a superb poetic success.” Fancy a 
Scotchman, and presumably a “ patriot,” quoting some 
cackle of Mrs. Hemans and Wordsworth by way of 
criticism on ‘Scots wha hae,” to the effect that it is 
“not much more than a commonplace piece of school- 
boy rhodomontade about liberty.” Fancy a man so little 
in sympathy with his “subject” as not to get up his 
facts carefully, but to make such a ludicrous blunder as 
to say that on Burns’s mausoleum, in Dumfries, “there 
is a long rambling epitaph in tawdry Latin ”’—which 
epitaph exists only in the Professor’s imagination. Is it 
wonderful that there should be a disbelief in certain 
quarters that a man who gives such deliverances is not 
exactly cut out for laying down laws as to Poetry toa 
class of ingenuous youth ? 

_ No doubt there are Professors and Professors, even 
in Mr. Morley’s team, and we hasten to say so. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s “Cowper” is a wonderfully fair per- 
formance, but then he was, is, and probably ever will be 
what Lord Beaconsfield styled him, a “ wild Professor,” 
and for a Professor to be “wild” is almost as much as to 


not save, the soul. His greatness as well as his weakness lay in 
the fact that from boyhood battle was the breath of his being. To 
tell him not to fight was like telling Wordsworth not to ect, or 





say that he has very little, of the Professor about him, 
Professor Dowden’s “Southey” is in spirit a ch ) 

“study,” yet who is there that thinks of Mr. Dowden 4s 
a Professor, or even remembers the fact? ' Yet, if any 
proof were required to show that it is as difficult for g 
Professor to forget his chair as for a camel to go 

the eye of a needle, or a rich man to enter that “ othe 

place” which is paved with good results and not with 
good intentions, let him read the latest of Mr. Morley’s 
series—“ Byron,” by Mr. Nichol, Professor of Rhetori¢ in 
the University of Glasgow. In all essential respects this 
volume is a credit to the author, and is, indeed, as just and 
generous an estimate of a great genius and wayward man 
as we have seen. Mr. Nichol does not come oe 
forward before the public in academical panoply, like 
poor Mr. Shairp ; he writes of Byron as one poet mi 

of another. Yet all through Mr. Nichol cannot help 
being the “superior person,” and the pedagogue. These 
sentences—and they are taken at random—are the Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric all over—and nothing more :— 


This scion of a long line of lawless bloods—a_ Scandinavian Ber- 
serker, if there ever was one—the literary heir of the Eddas—was 
specially created to wage that war—to smite the conventionality 
which is the tyrant of England with the hammer of Thor, and to 
sear with the. sarcasm of Mephistopheles the hollow hypocrisy— 


sham taste, sham morals, sham religion—of the society by which he 


was surrounded and infected, and which all but succeeded in 


seducing him. But for the ethereal essence— 


J 


The fount of fiery life 
Which served for that Titanic strife, 


Byron would have been merely a more melodious Moore and a 
more accomplished Brummell. But the caged lion was only half 
tamed, and his continual growls were his redemption. His restless- 
ness was the sign of a yet unbroken will. He fell and rose, and fell 
again ; but never gave up the struggle that keeps alive, if it, does 


Shelley not to sing. His instrument is a trumpet of challenge; 


and he lived, as he appropriately died, in the progress of an unac 
complished campaign. ons 


‘iw 


The fact seems to be, that the moment men become 


Professors, they become worshippers of moral or esthetic 


conventionalities and set to preaching them, a course 
fatal to a proper treatment of men like Burns and Byron, 
who, Achilles-like, rebel against and transcend all law. 


Mr. Nichol’s case is valuable mainly as showing how even 


able men, when in Professorial buckram, fall short’ of 
their “ subjects” and their best selves. It is almost safe to 
say, therefore, that Poets are the worst men to make 


Professors of Poetry. sg 


THE ST. LEGER. 


The senior by three or four years of the Derby, the 
Doncaster St. Leger is in some respects the more impor- 
tant race of the two, for though the eventful Wednesday 
in September has not been elevated to the rank of a 
national holiday, the race upon the Town Moor sums up 
the three-year old form of the season, and is, as a tule, 
a better test of merit than the Epsom race. It might be 
thought that by the month of September the capabilities 
of the different colts and fillies at the top of the tree 
would have been ascertained to a nicety, but as a matter 
of fact few races have been associated with more 
numerous and more startling surprises than the St. Leger. 
Without going back to those far-off shadowy days when 
Lord A. Hamilton, Mr. Mellish, and the Duke of Leeds 
were again and again the heroes of Doncaster, the 
records of the last half century are full of instances 
which previous running has been scattered to the winds, 
and it is noteworthy that the illustrious Touchstone, 
when he won the first of the three St, Legers which were 
secured by the grandfather of the owner of Bend Or, had 
among his ten opponents Plenipotentiary, the winner of 
that year’s Derby. Plenipotentiary could scarcely raise 
gallop at Doncaster, and the general impression Was 
that he had been “got at,” though more than one of the 
few survivors who saw the race will declare that he 
had not had a gallop for a month beforehand. The 
Epsom running was again reversed in 1852, when 
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Stockwell had an ample revenge for his defeat at 
Epsom by Daniel O’Rourke, and the glorious uncer- 
tainty was again exemplified in 1857, when Blink 
Bonny, who had won both the Derby and the Oaks, 
succumbed to John Scott’s Impérieuse. Some very hard 
things were said about the owner of Blink Bonny, who 
was near meeting with a Yorkshire greeting of more than 
ordinary warmth, but the accusations levelled against 
him were probably unjust, people seeming to forget that 
if Impérieuse had been beaten in the Oaks, she had 
before that won the One Thousand Guineas at New- 
market. It would, therefore, have been equally logical 
to have accused John Scott in respect to the running of 
Impérieuse at Epsom, and the most feasible explanation 
is that both these fillies illustrated in their different races 
the proverbial fickleness of their sex. Filles have won 
the St. Leger far more frequently than the Derby—Blink 
Bonny and Eleanor, at an interval of half a century, 
being the only two which have ever secured the Blue 
Riband—and September never better deserved to be 
called “the mares’ month” than in 1861, when the Derby 
winner, Kettledrum, succumbed to Caller Ou, who at 
that time was deemed a mere selling-plater. She vindi- 
cated her claim to be considered something far beyond 
this by her subsequent performances, but at the same 
time any odds in reason might have been had about her, 
and if Jenny Howlett, trained in the same stable, should 
happen to’ win on Wednesday next, the surprise would 
not be greater than it was when Caller Ou won for her 
owner the second of his three St. Legers. Of the 
eighteen races which have been run for since then, a 
third have fallen to fillies, and Achievement, Formosa, 
Hannah, Marie Stuart, Apology, and Jannette will rank 
among the best winners of the St. Leger. , 
Upon the other hand, the winner of the Derby is not, 
as a general rule, very fortunate at Doncaster, and during 
the last fifty years the double event has only been secured 
eight times, the names of Surplice, the Flying Dutchman, 
Voltigeur, West Australian, Blair Athol, Gladiateur, Lord 
Lyon, and Silvio speaking for themselves. An exception 
must be made with respect to the last-named, whose 
success was due rather to the mediocrity of his opponents 
than to aught else ; but- the remainder were among the 
best horses of the generation to which they belonged, 
and the opinion to be derived from a careful scrutiny of 
the returns of the past is that whenever a really good 
horse has won the Derby he has been able to repeat his 
victory at Doncaster. It may be objected that Galopin, 
Cremorne, Blue Gown, Macaroni, and Teddington were 
good horses, and that they did not follow up their Epsom 
victory with one at Doncaster ; but they did not happen 
to be nominated for it, and therefore, as M. de la Palisse 
might say, were unable to run. This confirms the gene- 
rally accepted theory that when horses are of moderate 
calibre their respective performances are likely to be 
very erratic, but that when good horses come 
together they run as true as steel. Such was assuredly 
the case in 1866, when Lord Lyon and Savernake ran a 
head-and-head race at Epsom, the difference in favour 
of the former being neither greater nor less at Doncaster 
three months later. So, too, with horses like the Marquis 
and Buckstone a few years before, and these may be 
taken as favourable omens by the followers of Bend Or, 
who will undertake on Wednesday just another such 
task as that accomplished by Lord Lyon. Then, as now, 
it was alleged that the second horse would have been 
first if the jockeys had been reversed, but the riding of 
Tom French, who sleeps beside his latest employer in 
the Newmarket cemetery, was triumphantly vindicated at 
Doncaster, where Savernake, with Chaloner on his back, 
was again beaten a head. The analogy will not, how- 
ever, be quite complete, for the owners of Robert the 
Devil will not admit that their jockey made any mistake, 
and intend to let him have the mount next week. It is 
not often that a great race is thrown away by bad riding, 
but not rarely may it be won by good jockeyship, as was 
well seen at Doncaster seventeen years ago, when John 
Osborne, who will have a mount on Wednesday, landed 
the St. Leger on Lord Clifden after being left at the 
post. The patience which he displayed in making up 


the lost ground, and the judgment he exercised in bring- 
ing Lord Clifden to the front at last were in themsélves 
a liberal education, and are not likely to be séen again 
by this generation. 

Stirring, then, are the memories which cling around 
the Yorkshire racecourse on the banks of the Don, and 
it is not unlikely that the contest to’ be decided on 
Wednesday next will take rank with some of ‘the most 
famous struggles of the past. The prospects of a surprise 
of the old-fashioned sort seem remote enough, but even 
if another Caller Ou should not be found in Jenny 
Howlett or Novice, and if the colts in the outside divi- 
sion should not comprise a Hawthornden or a Gamester, 
the duel between the two favourites will, if they both 
reach the post fit and well, redeem the race from the 
reproach cf being commonplace. A halo of romance 
has hung around Bend Or since the controversy which 
arose as to his identity, and it would have been a 
thousand pities, all questions of personality apart, if any- 
thing had occurred to’ prevent him and his Epsom rival 
from fighting out their battle on another field. Plenty of 
excuses were forthcoming both for the defeat of Robert 
the Devil and for the narrowness of the victory obtained 
by his conqueror, and if any reliance at all is to be placed 
on training reports and the betting market Bend Or has 
made great improvement since the Derby. Upon the 
other hand, Robert the Devil, easily as he won the 
Grand Prize of Paris from a bad lot of horses, was 
subsequently defeated at Newmarket by Lord Rosebery’s 
Cipolata, and this, perhaps, is why he stands at much 
longer odds than Bend Or. But upon public running the 
difference between them is not nearly so great as repre- 
sented by the state of the odds, and it may be that there 
will be another such finish as evoked the enthusiasm of 
north country sportsmen when Savernake succumbed for 
the second time to Lord Lyon. Strong as is the impres- 
sion that the St. Leger is a match between this pair, there 
are several other candidates which come in for support, 
and between whom, in the event of any mishap to the 
favourites, the puzzled backer would find it hard to make 
his choice. Irrespective of Prince Soltykoff’s Mask, who 
ran third to his stable companion Robert the Devil at 
Epsom, but whose hocks are giving his trainer much 
cause for anxiety, Lord Rosebery’s Cipolata must, on her 
running with the latter, have a chance, and though Mr. 
Naylor’s Abbot has a vexatious way of getting second or 
third instead of first, he might break the spell at 
Doncaster. Then there is Lord Bradford’s Zealot, who 
ran very badly in the Two Thousand Guineas and the 
Derby, but who somewhat redeemed his character by 
winning the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, and’as no 
great race is complete without a French horse among the 
competitors, M. Lefevre’s Beauminet will be sent to try 
and win the prize secured by his half-brother Rayon d’Or 
a twelvemonth ago. The north country will be repre- 
sented, too, by Teviotdale, a colt whose running in the 
Derby and since inakes it probable that he will, to use a 
familiar locution, “ beat more than beat him,” and as 
other candidates will doubtless crop up at the eleventh 
hour, the Doncaster race bids fair to be as exciting as 
ever, while many of the other events in the programme 
will, to all appearances, be prolific of such sport as has 
not been witnessed since the conclusion of the Ascot 
meeting. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XIV.—THE Lonpon ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


This Corporation has its head office at No. 7 Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill, in the City, and it has also a branch 
office at 16 Cross Street, Manchester. Its history goes 
back to an earlier date than any other life assurance 
office in existence, with the exception of one other, 
whose charter was granted at the same time ; and its first 
life policy bore date June 1721, or considerably more 
than a century and a half ago. Its marine insurance 
business has a slightly earlier origin. ‘The London 
Assurance Corporation was incorporated in June 1720 
by Royal charter, granted by King George L., for the 
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assurance of “ ships’ goods and. merchandises at sea or 


going to sea.” In April of next year a second Royal 
charter was granted, empowering the Corporation to 
insure on lives, and against casualties or accidents by 
fire. In the year 1853 the two Corporations which had 
thus been chartered were consolidated, and their capital 
was formed into one consolidated stock. The capital of 
the joint concern is now £896,550, of which one-half 
has been paid up. 

The following is the Fire Account, as made up to the 
last day of 1879: 


Dr. Lov em, 
1878. 
Dec. 31. Amount of Fire Insurance Fund at this 
date. : 319,337 10 II 
1879. 


Dec. 31. Premiums after Deductions of Re- 
assurances and Returns 

Interest and Dividends 12,697 17 6 

Less Income Tax 210 14 8 


210,314 15 2 








12,487 2 10 


Cr. Be ee fh 
1879. 
Dec. 31. Losses after Deduction of Re-assurances 
and Salvages. , : ; . 112,791 611 
, Expenses of Management (apportioned) 35,625 14 I 
Commission . : ° ° - 30,261 18 6 
Bad Debts ‘ ; ‘ ; > 423 11 5 
Profit as per Profit and Loss Account. 10,854 I 2 
Amount of Fire Insurance Fund at this 
date as per Balance Sheet . » 352,182 16 10 


£542,139 8 11 





The expenses of managemént are now, as we are in- 
formed by the report, apportioned between the Marine 
Fire and Life Departments. Previous to the year 1874, 
all these various expenses were charged in one sum, but 
the alteration to the present apportionment has been 
made at the request of the Board of Trade. The profit 
on the fire account during last year was £10,854 15. 2d. 
The general management of this department, and the 
rules by which the Corporation conducts its business, call 
for no special comment, as it appears to be in a sound 
and prosperous condition. The life insurance business 
of the Corporation is divided into three distinct and 
independent series. The first, “the old series” as it is 
called, consists at present of business the profits of 
which belong exclusively to the Corporation, valuations 
of which are made quinquennially. In this series there 
were in force on the last day of 1875, 1,996 policies, for 
41,449,706. Inthe series of 1831 there were, at the 
period of valuation, 999 policies, assuring £ 1,078,061, 
but no new assurances are now granted under this series. 
According to the terms of the contract which is entered 
into with the assured in this series, four-fifths of the sur- 
plus are retained for the benefit of the insurance fund, and 
the remaining one-fifth is divided, two-thirds of it being 
given to the assured in the form of a reduction of 
premium, and the other one-third going to the Corpora- 
tion. The remaining series, “the series of 1846,” as it 
is called, under which the bulk of the business of the 
Corporation is carried on, consisted at the last quin- 
quennial valuation of 3,566 policies, for £3,038,370. 
The assurance fund at that date, according to the valua- 
tion, was £753,710 75. 9@., while the estimated liability 
was £568,565. ‘This left a surplus of £185,145. Of 
this the directors recommended that £18,345 should be 
retained for the insurance fund, and that the remainder 
should be divided in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
assured and one-third to the Corporation. The result of 
this was that a return of nearly one and a half premium 
for every five premiums that had been paid was received 
by the assured. 

One of the peculiar advantages which the directors 
claim for the life department of their business is, that the 
expenses of management fall on the Corporation gene- 
rally, and are not charged on the Life Assurance Fund. 
The question of foreign residence and travelling are treated 
in a somewhat peculiar way. In this office civilians are 
allowed, without extra charge, to reside in any part of 





Europe, and also in certain enumerated places, which 


give them a considerable latitude of travel. For all 


other parts of the world a uniform extra premium, at the 
rate of one per cent. per annum, is charged. The advan- 
tage which the directors-elaim for this arrangement is that 
anyone who contemplates life assurance may thus feel 
certain of the utmost possible limit of liability which he 
may have to incur in any events which may happen in 
the course of his life. With regard to the payment of 
premiums almost every variety of form of payment is 
allowed, and it is also a rule of the office that the 
directors are to purchase every policy issued forthe full 
term of life, if not less than three annual premiums have 
been paid upon it. 

The following is the Life Assurance Account for the 
yew ending December 31, 1879, according to the form 
prescribed by the Act :— 


Dr. ’ LVS 
1878. 
Dec. 31. Amount of Life Assurances Funds at 
this date . . . ; 
1879. 


Dec. 31. Premiums after Deduction of Re-assur- 
ance Premiums and Returns 


1,727,352 II Ut 


156,198 5 YI 




















Consideration for Annuities Granted . 4,098 16 14 
Interest and Divi- 
dends ° - £76,635 7 oO 
Less Income Tax . 1,563 17 9 
ene 75:07 9 3 
Profit on Sale of Securities ; 512 3 1% 
Portion of Abatement under Series of 
1831, estimated November 1, 1878, wo 
and appropriated to Policies not 
Renewed in 1879 » > . 188 2 2 
41,963,421 9 2 
Cr. 4° ae 
1879. 
Dec. 31, Claims under Life Policies after : 
Deduction of Sums Re-assured - 153,325 9 © 
Surrenders . . ‘ ‘ . 4,530 17 7 
Annuities . . ‘ . ‘ 9,657 18 5 
Commission ° : : . 5,506 Il B 
Provision for Depreciation in Value 
of Investments . “ ‘ ° 2,184 0 © 
{Bad Debts . ¢ > . ‘ 21 4 9 
Expenses of Management . . ‘ 10,719 I 3 
Bonus taken by Assured in Cas ‘ 33 3 ® 
Bonus taken by As- 
sured in Abatement 
of Premiums: 
J ont al 
Series of 1834 . 11,543 3 0 
Series of 1846 . 361 17 4 
11,905 9 4 
Portion of Profits ap- 
propriated to Share- 
holders, as per Profit _ 
ana Loss Account : 
Old Series. » 10,000 Oo oO 
Series of 1831 5,771 11 6 
Series of 1846 . 11,120 0 O 
26,891 11 6 
Less expenses of 
management as 
above. “% - 10,719 I 3 
16,172 10 3 


Amount of Life Assurance Funds at 


this date, as per Balance Sheet 1,749,359 13 6 
'd@ 507 52 


£1,963,421_ 9 2 
— 


The Marine Department of the Corporation has branch 
offices at a great number of places, viz., Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Mauritius, Hong-Kong, and Shanghai. The 
figures of the account, which we have before us, mt 

up to the last day of last year, appear to be of a highly 
satisfactory character. The Marine Insurance Fund 1s of 
a substantial nature, and sufficient to bear any claims that 
may be made upon it. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
perfumers. Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” , 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


GUIZOT AT HOME. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life. By-his Daughter, Madame de 
Witt. Translated by M. C. M. Simpson. London : Hurst 
and Blackett. 1880, 

This book will do much to effect Madame de Witt’s 
intention of preventing her father from being handed 
down to posterity as “the stiff, tragical, and solitary 
personage” which popular imagination figured him 
during his life. Guizot certainly appears in its pages in 
a far more amiable light than he was wont to do in the 
Chamber, or than he does in his memoirs. But whatever 
effect the book may have in destroying a popular legend, 
which never could have had much vitality, we doubt 
whether it will seriously modify the opinion which more 
competent observers had formed on the character of 
Guizot. If his countrymen ever thought that he was 
destitute of family affection, they will learn their mis- 
take from Madame de Witt’s book. But there is nothing 
in it to modify their belief in the stiffness of his character 
as a public man, or his solitariness in the sense that he 
worked out his own ideas in his own way. Of course 
his profound self-sufficiency shows itself less, or at least 
less offensively, here than in his memoirs. Writing to 
his mother, his children, or his most intimate friends on 
the subject of family losses (and letters on them form a 
large part of the book), he has no need to stop to mea- 
sure everyone by their conduct to or confidence in him, 
as he does statesmen; for all these persons already 
regarded him with the blindest admiration and affection. 
The latter was, doubtless, perfectly justified, and the 
former makes it seem natural to Madame de Witt that 
her father should stand on a higher level than other men, 
and that every word of his should be listened to with 
respect. But the reader, who sees Guizot from the very 
beginning judging men and things de haut en bas, without 
hesitation or swerving, will be inclined to think that 
popular opinion was not very far wrong in describing 
him as stiff. His one standard, whereby to measure 
everything, was its pleasantness, or otherwise, to 
himself. Even in the letters in which he speaks 
of the deaths of his two wives, though his grief 
is beyond doubt sincere, it is curious to see how 
very little is to be learnt about them, and how much 
about M. Guizot. In his letters on literary matters, even 
in writing to men of such undoubted competence as 
M. de Barante, he speaks like one that has authority. 
Although the sentiments expressed are, no doubt, very 
admirable, we cannot help finding a self-consciousness 
bordering on priggishness in the letter which he sent on 
November 20, 1806, to his mother, giving an exhaustive 
catalogue of his thoughts and opinions. And it is worthy 
of observation that this letter differs neither in style nor 
in its point of view from the last things he wrote. Of 
course, it is quite consistent with this that he should 
have been courteous to his visitors at Val Richer, and 
unaffectediy fond of his children, who, from the facts of 
the case, sat at his feet, and listened to him with un- 
hesitating belief. 

If it were only that it presents this more amiable view 
of a very eminent statesman and man of letters, Madame 
de Witt’s book would be welcome ; but it has this further 
attraction, that it gives a curious picture of French life. 
Guizot was, in fact, as typical a Frenchman as Thiers, 
though the harder side of the national character had 
been developed in his race by long endurance of perse- 
cution. All the sterling qualities of the French bourgeoisie, 
their industry, their frugality, their rigid probity, were 
represented in Guizot, and with these that hardness of 
character of which Balzac has made such frequent use 
for artistic purposes in his scenes of French middle- 
class and country life. Guizot’s bearing to his 





mother throughout his life, and the patriarchal way 
in which his house at Val Richer was shared with 
his sons-in-law, have no parallel among us. At the 
height of his fame he addresses his mother with the 
deference of the younger son of a family of nobles 
towards the chief of his house. At the beginning of his 


career he had resigned all literary ambition at her re- 
quest, and, in spite of his belief in his vocation, did not 
give up the bar till he had her consent. An English- 
man would have claimed the right to arrange his 
life for himself, and yet have been as sincerely 
affectionate as Guizot. There is something very 
surprising at first sight, in the rapidity with which he 
took a foremost rank in the world of letters in France. 
In 1810, at the age of twenty-two, he gives his mother a 
sketch of his work, from which we learn that besides 
journalism, and hackwork at translation (enough to 
satisfy the energy of most men), he was already en 

on his notes to Gibbon, looked upon as an authority on 
historical matters, doing a “ Dictionary of Synonyms,” 
and giving. lessons. All this displays great energy 
and undoubted ability, no less than an unhesitating 
belief in himself. Only an immense self-confidence 
could have encouraged so young a man to criticise an 
historian of Gibbon’s eminence as Guizot did in those 
notes, of which it is only fair to remember that he seems 
to have afterwards been a little ashamed. But Guizot 
owed his early success in avery great degree to circum- 
stances. In point of fact he had scarcely a rival, for the 
Empire had crushed all literature and freedom of thought 
so thoroughly, that a man of his parts and vigour had 
the field to himself. Of the state to which the intel- 
lectual society of France had been reduced at that time, 
Guizot himself gives a striking picture in an article on 
Madame de Rumford in the Revue Frangaise. If, how- 
ever, the intellectual littleness of France during the 
first years of his career smoothed his road to success, he 
is entitled to a large share of the honour of its renaissance. 
- His success, both as a politician: and as a man of 
letters, was. both early and great. The Bourbons gave 
him places during their early days, and then on the eve 
of their fall, rendered him the only service they could by 
persecuting him into a popularity his personal character 
was little adapted to gain. Louis Philippe was his 
steady friend, and, when the Orleans dynasty fell, Guizot’s 
position was so firmly established, that he had nothing 
to lose by holding aloof from the politics of the unstable 
Republic, and still more from the ignoble associations of 
the Second Empire. His last years of quiet retreat and 
literary activity at Val Richer, surrounded by his 
daughters and their children, were probably the happiest 
of his life ; for in spite of his success, and of what he 
calls his optimism, the general impression left by his 
letters is that he was a very melancholy man. .The 
deaths of his two wives, and the loss of his son Francois, 
were blows from which he never quite recovered, and in 
a letter to Mrs. Austin in 1849 he thus sums up his life: 


As for me personally, I have enjoyed so much happiness and 
endured so much sorrow, both public and private, in the course of 
my already long life, that I feel I have no right to complain... . 
With regard to my home-life, God has taken from me the loveliest 
and sweetest of the gifts He bestowed on me; but they once were 
mine, and I enjoyed them intensely, and I still enjoy them in- 
tensely. I should consider myself unjust and ungrateful not only 
towards God, but towards those excellent and charming beings 
who were mine during so many years, if the joys which they 
lavished on me did not find an echo in my heart. They people 
and charm my solitude to this day. I ought not to say my soli- 
tude, for I have round me my chigiren, who are very happy and 
very affectionate to me. But I will tell you, my dear Mrs. Austin, 
the hidden anxiety of which I try never to speak. I have lost all 
feeling of safety in the objects of my affections, and I no longer feel 
myself able to bear any new blows which may be laid on me, 
May God spare them to me! 


Miss Simpson’s translation is in every respect admirable. 
There is not a single passage from which it could be 
guessed that these pages were originally written in a 
foreign language. The book, too, is excellently got up; 
but it is disgraced by one failing, too common in French 
books, and which ought to have been remedied. It has 
no index, and that is a sin in bookmaking for which 
there should be no benefit of clergy. 





Professor Wilhelm Miiller’s “Geschichte der Neuesten 
Zeit, 1815-1875,” is being translated by Dr. J. P. Peters, of 
New York, and will be published in the United States 
during the coming winter. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
ictionary of Music and Musicians, By George Grove. Part XI, 


London: Macmillan and Co. 


{n this its eleventh and most recently issued part, Mr. 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians” continues 
to prove itself the most thoroughly complete, accurate, 
and well-digested compendium of all knowledge relating 
to the musical art and its professors that has hitherto 
appeared, and really does deserve to have said of it— 
tritest of all commendations !~that it worthily supplies a 
long experienced want in our libraries of reference. _ The 
present number, including, as it does, the conclusion of 
the article “Opera,” and the entire of the treatises under 
the heads Oratorio, Orchestra, Orchestration, and Organ, 

ssesses a weight and interest not likely to be surpassed 
i any other single number of the series, The subject 
of oratorios especially is one of peculiar and absorbing 
interest to English musical readers, as it is in this 
country that this, the highest and purest form of musical 
composition, exacting in its author the richest natural 
gifts with the profoundest learning, has received its most 
earnest culture and has been fostered by the widespread 
love and admiration of the musical part of the nation into its 
noblestand.completest development, The Puritan element, 
which still retains so strong a hold of our national cha- 
racter, and causes such vast numbers to eschew distinctly 
theatrical performances, has doubtless greatly helped to 
strengthen this bias for oratorio, which is so strong a 
feature of English musical life, furnishing, as it does, food 
for the dramatic instinct natural to all humanity, while 
directing it in a channel edifying to the pious, and keenly 
satisfactory to the student of art, to whom it presents 
music in its noblest and sublimest form. Oratorio 
performances, indeed, in their frequent recurrence, firm 
establishment, and wide cultivation, striking roots deep 
down through every stratum of society, and asso- 
ciated with the common Christian worship of the 
nation apart from all sectarian differences, present a 
remarkable analogy with the drama of the ancients, in so 
far at least as it unites a large part of the nation in the 
ties of a common religious feeling, while participating in 
‘one selfsame source of zesthetic enjoyment, The author 
of the article under this head has felt the responsibility 
which attaches to the peculiarly national character of the 
subject, and supplies a very complete and satisfactory 
account of the rise and progress of this class of composi- 
tion, tracing it from its origin out of the materials 
left by the decay and desuetude of the ancient mysteries 
and moralities, established or fostered under the wing of 
the Church, to its first appearance in a definite though 
rudimental form as distinct from opera, and restricted to 
religious and pious subjects of narration or representation 
with dramatic tendencies, but devoid of all scenic effects. 
How conscientiously the task has been performed may 
be conjectured from the fact that the writer traces the 
history of oratorio through no less than fourteen distinct 
periods of development, reminding us somewhat of the 
“sixteenthly and to conclude” of an old Scotch doc- 
trinal sermon. It is indeed a little difficult to see exactly 
on what broad and tangible basis these distinctions rest, 
but inasmuch as, on the pfinciple of divide et impera, they 
allow the historian to deal more easily with his matter, 
these divisions are not unwelcome to the reader, whom 
as 1t were they enable to travel a somewhat long journey by 
easy stages. The references to'the very early oratorio 
writers of the Italian school—Carissimi, Emilio Cavaliere, 
Scarlatti, and Stradella—are especially interesting and 
instructive, being illustrated by passages from such of 
their scores as are still extant, and strikingly exhibit the 
beauty and pathos which were instilled into them by their 
composers, It is startling to find Handel a contributor 
to this early form of Italian opera, as he undoubtedly 
was in In its latest stages, even after assisting four years 
before in laying the foundations of the great German 
school of oratorio writing by composing one of the two 
works of that class (the other being by Hunold Menantes), 
the production of which at Hamburg in 1704 forms the 
noble commencement of that grandest of art forms, the 
German oratorio. With an account of its rise and 
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gradual supersession and extinction we are brought to 


| the end of the fifth and sixth periods of development, 


Karl Heinrich Graun and Sebastian Bach, together with 
the young and as yet immature, though unrivalled, 
Handel, with their respective works of “Tod Jesu,” 
‘““The Passion according to St. Matthew,” and ‘The 
Johannis Passion,” constituting its founders. and 
highest exponents, The seventh — period is entirely 
appropriated to Handel, whose. genius, by the previo 
training it had undergone in the composition of worl 
belonging to the earlier form of oratorio, both of the 
German and Italian schools, by the production of five 
Italian operas at Her Majesty's Theatre; but more espe. 
cially by the writing of the “ Twelve Chandos Anthems,” 
as they are anomalously called, being no anthems at all, 
but a sort of miniature oratorio, with overtures, solos, 
choruses, and accompaniments for a full orchestra, was 
now fully prepared, like a richly cultivated soil, to bring 
into existence that grandest of musical creations, the 
oratorio, according to the sublime ideal he had con- 
ceived in his vast and original mind. Availing himself 
of the technical forms of the lyrical drama then in vogue, 
and strictly following them in the construction of his new 
ideal, whether it took an epic or dramatic shape, he 
conciliated fashion, and laid a solid foundation for his 
work in the public taste, while he added an entirely new 
element by his completely original treatment of the 
chorus and the orchestra, giving these a_ plastic form 
never previously attempted. Thus the chorus became 
either a personage in the drama or moralised on some 
event, as in the Greek tragedy, or gave some descriptive 
picture, or was employed to raise the mind to a pitch. of 
religious fervour by some pious ejaculation. So with 
orchestra—which, by the way, wasassisted throughout b 
the organ—he made it accomplish all that his imaginative 
spirit dictated. ‘Though it was a very different affair. in 
his day from a modern orchestra, and much simpler inits 
resources, yet bya judicious balance of all its capabilities 
it was made to produce every variety of effect. To use 
the writer's own words: ‘Taking the thorough bass, 
with its accompanying chords, as the lowest attainable 
point in the scale of effect, and the full band, with the 
trumpets and drums, as the highest, there lay between 
these two extremes an infinity of divers shades, as count- 
less as the half-tones in Turner’s summer skies, all of 
which we find turned to good account, and so 
as to play into each other and contrast together with the 
happiest possible influence upon the general design,” 
The writer of the article laments the ruthlessly destruc- 
tive effect of the noisy additions to modern orchestral 
instruments on the delicate shades of expression intended 
by the composer, and points out instances of the loss of 
effect by modern innovations, and looks forward with 
somewhat Utopian hopefulness to a time when we may 
hear the “ Messiah” sung in accordance with the authors 
intention. ti 
Handel wrote, in all, seventeen English oratorios, 
commencing with “Esther.” Of these a very clear 
and careful account is given, particular stress being 
laid as of right on the “Israel in Egypt” and the 
“Messiah ;” these are rapidly and skilfully analysed, and 
their special beauties and characteristics insisted on. 
Besides the seventeen oratorios Handel wrote nine other 
works, sometimes classed under the same designation, 
but which were altogether secular, although, with the 
exception of “ Acis and Galatea,” owing nothing to the 
attractions of scenery, costume, or dramatic action. 
Handel died on April 14, 1759, eight days after directing 
the performance of the “ Messiah ” at Covent Garden, thus 
constituting in himself, and closing by his death, the 
seventh and grandest epoch in the history of oratorio. 
The eighth brings us back to Germany whither Handel's 
fame had not reached, and where Hasse reign 
supreme over sacred music, as well as opera. . He was 
invited to England to fill Handel’s place, but wisely 
declined, feeling his inferiority, notwithstanding 
immense success both in opera and sacred music, not 4 
little of which was owing, however, to the talents of his 
clever wife, the celebrated Faustina. Passing over te 
ninth period, that does no more than bring Haydn first 
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into notice, we reach the tenth, over which the composer 
of the “ Creation” is the reigning figure. Of the eleventh 
period Piccinni, who revived Italian oratorio, giving it 
more consistency, Salieri; and Cimarosa do the 
honours. The twelfth period belongs exclusively . to 
Beethoven and his “ Mount of. Olives,” produced in 
1803, and therefore a youthful work, which though charac- 
terised by all the charm and freshness of his’ early 
manner, is tainted with the drawback of too secular a 
style, albeit presenting features of grandeur, and an indi- 
viduality of colouring only to be found in the work of 
true genius. Spohr presides over the thirteenth period, 
and bridges the interval by his characteristic, refined, and 
deeply thoughtful style, and profound mastery of all the 
secrets of chromatic and enharmonic writing to the 
fourteenth period, culminating in Mendelssohn, whose 
“St. Paul” and “ Elijah” receive equally careful appre- 
ciation and analysis as in the cases of Handel and 
Haydn, ‘The writer does not, according to a rule laid 
down, extend his notice to modern, and yet living 
writers, but seems to conclude that with these will 
probably end the career of oratorio, which is hardly likely 
to survive the present neglect of the study of counter- 
point, but must await its revival in a new and tran- 
scendant shape at the hands of some yet unborn genius. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the 
other important articles under the heads “ Orchestra,” “ Or- 
chestration,” and “Organ,” the two former of which are by 
the same writer, Mr. Rockstro, and are marked with the 
same thorough knowledge of his subject and masterly 
exposition of all its essential details, at the same time 
that they breathe a tone of lofty refinement, and staunch 
faith in the essential dignity of the art, and the high 
Future that yet awaits it if cultivated in the orthodox 
spirit of a Past to which we owe so many imperishable 
monuments—a tone that cannot but have a beneficial 
effect on the rising generation, somewhat inclined to 
contempt of pedantic restrictions, and aspiring to an 
anarchical freedom from all the fetters of rule or law, 
grammar or science. 

The treatise on that imperial giant among all musical 
instruments, the organ, is full of interesting matter 
respecting the early origin of the instrument, which seems 
to have been derived from Greece, and many woodcuts 
are given illustrating its first rude forms, one of which, 
representing an antique organ, supplied with wind by the 
mouths of two assistants, as found sculptured on a monu- 


ment in the Museum of Arts, is quite new, never having: 


appeared in any other work. Full details are given of 
the mode of the construction of organs from the earliest 
time to the most modern improvements, and specifica- 
tions are furnished of all the important instruments 
existing in England, thus tracing the progress of the art 
of organ building in this country. The present number 
of Mr. Grove’s most valuable work contains, moreover, 
interesting biographies of Paganini, Paisiello, and Pales- 
trina, which contribute to render it one of the most 
weighty and important that has yet appeared. 


THE HUMAN COMEDY. 


' La Comédie Humaine. Pat Honoré de Balzac, Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 1880. 

Persons affected with the troublesome habit of thinking 
must often come to the conclusion that—to divert a say- 
ing of Bacon’s to our present purposes—whilst “a little 
philosophy leads us away from _ prejudices, much 
philosophy will lead us back to them.” Indeed, it 
generally requires but little penetration of mind to find 
out the weak sides of prejudices; while deeper minds, on 
the contrary, are apt to discover in them that ingredient 
of truth, to which most prejudices owe their being. 
For prejudices, as a rule, are but the obsolete or some- 
times overstrained truths which humanity as a mass has 
become impressed with, at some time or other, by some 
tacit process of induction, but which men exaggerate, 
either in point of time or of area, in the extent of their 
application. Thus, notwithstanding the present mono- 
poly almost which novels enjoy among readers, there is 
still a latent disfavour in many minds against this species 





of literature, which nowadays has drawn away the sap, as 
itswere, from all.others. If we come to analyse this feel- 
ing or prejudice, as some will call it, we shall find. that 
there are two points which, at first sight, might seem to 
account for the ban which is sometimes still pronounced 
against novels, So many of them have been, and still 
are, what is called immoral, that is to say, prurient or 
indécent, that in this circumstance alone might be found 
a sufficient cause of disfavour. Again, among “sober- 
minded ” people there lingers a distrust of what is called 
fiction. and romance as opposed to practical facts and 
hard realities; and although | novelists nowadays. are 
sufficiently chary of flights of the imagination, yet pater- 
familias still looks with suspicion on the possible.effects 
of novels on the minds of his youthful offspring, both 
male and female. : 

A deeper analysis may yet discover other, and perha 
juster, motives, for a verdict of exclusion against novels. 
If pruriency could justify it, then poetry, no less than 
romance, would have to share in this ; and if “ fiction” 
were to be condemned, then poetry is fiction, far 
excellence, for has not Shakespeare said of the poet's Bro 
ductions, ‘“ the best in this kind are but shadows?” Still 
not a few of those who would consider novel reading a 
reprehensible waste of time, or would. be ashamed to be 
found novel in hand by their firesides, make no secret 
of the hours which they spend with the Muses, being 


rather proud to exhibit, like Mr. Bright, the. offspring 


of such commerce in appropriate quotations, from authors 
not even. classic. 

In fact, a fundamental difference subsists between 
poetry and novels, which is not simply, although it may 
be coincident with, the distinction between prose and 
verse, In poetry, it is not.so much the matter about 
which we are reading as the thoughts it may suggest or 
the sentiments it may foster, that we mostly appreciate. 
Poetry, as a superior tonic, soothes and purifies the mind ; 
it reconciles men to existence, beautifies the world around 
us, and makes us think like Miranda : 

O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is ! O brave, new world ! 

In novels, on the contrary, we look out for a very dif- 
ferent effect. In all men, and perhaps still more in all 
women, there exists a craving for variety, for events and 
sensations, which ordinary real life is little apt to satisfy. 
Now such a yearning, which in less settled times created 
of.men hundreds of adventurers, in our own more 
civilised epoch produces the. hundred thousands. of, 
mostly female, novel readers. Do we feel weary of our 
every-day occupation, tired of our commonplace work, 
depressed by the tedious rounds of a mechanical life, 
there is remedy at hand in an evening’s immersion in the 
last successful novel. There we meet new faces, feel 
unwonted sentiments, partake in the doings of a. busy 
and attractive group, experience new incidents and un- 
accustomed events,—we feel ourselves living, as it were, 
in this magic circle quite a new existence, where we can 
give full play to our feelings, even if we do not receive 
any feelings in return. Also, how sweet to sympathise 
with the suffering hero, who never can ask your help.or 
money, and how pleasant, to hate the intriguer, who 
never can turn a dangerous enemy! Our selfishness, our 
desire to assert our own existence and yet never to be 
interfered with by that of others, here finds its full and 
unrestrained satisfaction. : 

As the illiterate drown their cares in strong drink, so 
the more or less cultivated, it might be said, shake off 
their sorrows, their monotony, and exaui in the dram of 
romance. Yet as spirituous liquor is known to produce, 
after the fleeting delights of intoxication, a dangerous 
and unwholesome reaction, so the continuous indulgence 
in the sensations of novel reading is not very beneficial 
to the mind. Often, indeed, after perusing with feverish 
haste a fascinating novel to cast off the weariness of a 
humdrum life, we rise with a deeper sentiment of personal 
dissatisfaction, and with impatience or envy superadded. 
Sometimes existence altogether will appear flat and 
gloomy, and in lieu of mere discontent, a satiety and 
surfeit of life may overcome our feelings. 
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Honoré de Balzac, the author of the voluminous but | 
not too extensive “‘Comédie Humaine,” may well be 
called, without the least bias to exaggeration, the Shake- 
speare of romance, and it is difficult to understand how 
any writer, especially if French, has the courage, having 
read Balzac, to turn novelist himself. In the 
several sections which, under various titles, go to 
make up the ensemble of the “Comédie Humaine,” 
Balzac has surveyed not only the French society of his 
time in all its subdivisions, but he has touched likewise 
upon all the chords to which the human heart is capable 
to respond. It would be a work of pedantry, and no less of 
supererogation, to attempt to point out the various excel- 
lences of Balzac’s novels, as much as it were ridiculous 
to point out or describe the beauties to be noticed in 
such a work of art as the “ Venus of Milo.” In such 
cases, the only advice the critic has to give to the public 
is : Read, or look, learn the French language, or journey 
to Paris, if you wish to enjoy the sight or perusal of one 
or other. Indeed, a photograph by Bisson, or a plaster 
cast, may procure some of the pleasure that the view of 
the statue of “ Aphrodite ” itself might produce ; but no 
translator and no translation can do justice to such 
works as the novels of Balzac or the dramas of Shake- 
speare. ‘The Germans, in their overweening national 
literary vanity, may flatter themselves that in Schlegel 
and Tieck, in Bodenstedt and others, they have classische 
translators of Shakespeare ; but whoever, having a com- 
petent knowledge of both idioms and the necessary 
taste, without the German prejudices, shall compare, for 
instance, Bodenstedt’s translation of the sonnets with 
Shakespeare’s original, will find how little German 
boasts are to be relied upon. And as Italian operas 
sung to English, German, or even French words, 
to the real connoisseur produce an almost comical 
effect, and as Offenbach’s operettas upon the English 
stage seem doubly ludicrous, so the raciness and French 
finesse of Balzac, so redolent of the soil, cannot be 
rendered in any other idiom. If we may use a simile, 
between the best English translations of Balzac and the 
French original, there must still be the same difference 
of effect as between an antique marble statue and a 
modern reproduction in bronze. : 


But the greatest merit of Balzac may well be specified. 
Without indulging in the foible of Dickens and other 
novelists, both English and French, who, not satisfied 
with being conteurs, set up for moralists and write romans 
a tendance, Balzac yet never stooped to be a mere pur- 
veyor of saleable literary food, pressed though he was by 
his circumstances to write in order to make money. To 
those who loved Balzac as an author, already his short 
biography, including some of his letters, published years 
ago by his sister, Madame de Surville (and since supple- 
mented by an ampler publication), endeared him also as 
a man, who with rare pluck battled against that miserable 
fatality which so often attaches itself to, and persecutes 
genius. And nothing perhaps shows so much his great 
and fertile genius as the fact that, more than any other 
author, Balzac should have given dignity to novel-writing, 
he who had so much temptation to turn a literary hack, 
or a manufacturer of literary wares, like Dumas féve. 

All minds not wholly “ well regulated ”—if there be 
any that are completely so—are liable to occasional 
depression and fatigue. Lofty spirits feel, or think that 
they feel, the burdens of all humankind—these are 
worshippers at the shrine of poetry. Other and com- 
moner spirits feel worried by their own troubles, or 
wearied by harassing personal thoughts, by solitude or 
ennui. These latter, in “ La Comédie Humaine,” have 
a storehouse of amusement and diversion, a fairy world 
that they can conjure up by merely turning over the 


ae of a volume that well may be called a magician’s 
ook, 


The Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung commenced on August 
29 in the columns of its feuilleton the publication of the 
German version of Ernest Rénan’s new work, “ Das Tugend 
Elixir,” but the first number containing this publication was 
seized at the instance of the Public Prosecutor of State. 


A 





AN OLD CHARTIST, 


Forty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Political. By Thomas 
Frost. London: Sampson Low and Co. | 


The forty years’ recollections by Mr. Frost may not 
unreasonably be considered as a pendant to those dis- 
turbed times when the minds of men were thrown into a 
state of feverish excitement consequent on the French 
Revolution of 1789, when the destruction of the Bastille 
and popular vengeance on its officers caused a panic and 
alarm in England, especially among those who con- 
trolled the affairs of State and Church, as the triumph so 
easily gained by the French people over their oppressors 
might serve as an example and an incentive to those in 
England who were seeking to realise those dreams of 
an emancipation which the true lover of liberty not 
unnaturally wished to be controlled by the voice of the 
majority. It cannot be denied that, at the dawn of the 
French Revolution, errors of judgment and unwise con- 
duct were not infrequent, and principles were advanced 
somewhat beyond those limits which prudence would 
suggest. Parliamentary reform, for instance, became a 
subject for agitation by the people, but was opposed by 
Parliament in the most decided and unmistakeable 
manner. Reform Bills, as a rule, have always been the 
cause of popular agitation and dissatisfaction. In the 
year 1782 Pitt’s motion for a Reform Bill was lost bya 
majority of twenty, in 1783 by one hundred and forty- 
four votes, and in 1785 by seventy-four ; while the first 
Ministerial Reform Bill was in Earl Grey’s Administra- 
tion in 1831. Many persons advocated reform on French 
principles, which, in other words, meant the introduction 
of democracy as in France—for, with a comet-like course, 
it continued to dazzle, alarm, and disturb all Europe. It 
is with this retrospection that Mr. Frost’s work on his 
forty years’ recollections would seem to form a continua- 
tion or link of events up to the present time, for at the 
period he commences his history a second revolution 
manifested itself in France, an event which evidently 
had a marked bearing on the minds of the work- 
ing classes of this country, whose ideas of the 
reconstruction of society seemed very much like 
the Egalité-mongering of the French. Robert Owen, 
the socialist, had about this time made his appearance 
—like the stormy petrel—on the scene, and gained many 
converts to his system of social economy and popular 
government. Mr. Cobden again was stumping the 
country on the Corn Law repeal ticket, the Chartist and 
Radicals on their favourite cry for extension of the 
franchise, manhood suffrage, or Comprehensive Reform 
Bill, and the people’s charter included in the famous six 
points—requirements certainly much in advance of the 
times ; for in those days the education of the people 
was quite neglected, and equally discouraged by the 
upper classes. The stamp duty on newspapers rendered 
them too expensive to be read generally, so that their 
political knowledge from this modern source of instruction 
was at a very low ebb ; but in every town or city there 
were what are termed political authorities on this or that 
subject, and from these radical pundits: the ignorant 
received their instruction. A strong type of this fungus 
spawn seems to have existed in Croydon, from whence 
various parts of England became inoculated with its 
poisonous fibre. Demagogues harangued the people, sedi- 
tion was sown broadcast, and a general discontent as to the 
rights of the people created. Ultimately, we find the pro- 
digious petition intended for presentation to Parliament, 
but which met with such a fiasco—the rabble gatherings in 
Hyde Park, the memorable demonstrations on the com- 
mon at Kennington, and the tearing down the rails of 
Hyde Park in 1865. Incontinuing his “‘ Forty Years’ Re- 
collections,” Mr. Frost unwisely, we consider, comments 
on the Conspiracy Bill of Lord Palmerston, a Bill which 
was most unpopular with the Republicans, and loudly 
denounced by the sympathisers with the wretched out- 
casts from France, Poland, Italy, and Russia, yet it was 
a Bill highly necessary to stamp out the seditious plot- 
tings and murderous schemes of the denizens of Dean 
Street or the purlieus of Leicester Square. But Mr. 


Frost unfortunately allows his socialistic proclivities to 
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intervene, and to view everything savouring of legiti- 
mate and discreet coercion through a most jaundiced 
medium. What does he say about the Emperor and the 
Bill. He describes it “as a piece of exceptional legisla- 
tion in favour of a perjured and bloodstained usurper, 
who had ¢en years previously enrolled himself on the side of 
an unrighteous combination to exclude from political 
power the people among whom he found a refuge.” 
These are hard expressions, but we suspect that the late 
Emperor having enrolled himself on the side of law and 
order, with the respectable portion of Her Majesty’s 
liege subjects, was the cause of this unnecessary onslaught. 
As to the Emperor’s want of loyalty in wot herding with 
the enemies of the country of his adoption we fail to re- 
cognise the force of the argument, and have no doubt in 
the next edition the objectionable remarks will be excised. 
On the death of Lord Palmerston, the Russell-Gladstone 
Ministry was formed, by which it was anticipated 
that ameliorations in favour of the working-classes 
would have been introduced. It was, however, evident 
that, without strengthening its hands, any extension of 
the franchise would have been impossible to carry, and, 
notwithstanding the extreme moderation of the proposals, 
the majority of Lord Palmerston refused their support 
unless under certain conditions, leaving the Ministers no 
alternative but resignation and transferring the Govern- 
ment of the country into the hands of Mr.. Disraeli. 
Mr. Frost gives a very correct reasoning on the then 
tottering condition of the Gladstone Ministry, from 
whom, he says, ‘‘so much had been expected by 
the working classes.” He inquires that the Edu- 
cation Act having to some extent disappointed 
the expectations of the people, both by its permissive 
character, and by the inapplicability of its provisions to 
districts where they are most wanted, what was there in 
the other measures of Mr. Gladstone to compensate for 
Its shortcomings? Nothing. And this is the true solu- 
tion of the then waning of Mr. Gladstone’s popularity, 
and the recovered ascendancy of the Conservatives. In 
many instances Mr. Frost takes a broad and extremely 
sensible view of the political requirements of the work- 
ing classes, and fully admits the progress that has been 
achieved during the last forty years. His recollections 
are vividly told, and the incidents brought out with the 
skill and ability we should naturally expect from so facile 
and pleasant a writer. 


A NEW HISTORY OF SERVIA. 


Geschichte der Serben von den altesten Zeiten bis 1815. Von Ben- 
jamin Kallay. Aus dem Ungarischen iibersetzt von T. H. 
Schwicker, First volume. Budapest: Lauffer. 

Kallay’s mode of treatment of his subject is a good 
one. His narrative flows on continuously, events are 
clearly interwoven, without any sign of effort; although 
he is not, as a rule, a writer, his style is even attractive. 
Two points seem to be of special value: one is that 
the author, formerly for a long time Austro-Hungarian 
Consul in Servia, is a completely impartial politician. 
The other that he has utilised a mass of new materials 
which were at his hand, but which former historians of 
Servia did not know, so that his work has thus become 
of importance as an authority. The German translator, 
Schwicker, has also a thorough knowledge of Servian 
conditions, and extra-Hungarian historians will be not a 
little grateful to him that he has made such an excellent 
history available to them. At present both the original 
and the translation have not progressed beyond the 
first volume. 

The provinces between the Danube and the Balkans 
have always been under foreign influence. Here the 
power and interests of Rome and Constantinople crossed 
each other, later those of Vienna and Moscow were here 
opposed. Bosnia and Servia, ih especial, were for cen- 
turies the scene of action of many hidden and open 
conflicts, which were the more tedious and barren since 
the stream of culture in those days, no matter from what 
centre it started, became much weakened before it 
reached these remote regions. Therefore civilisation 





$$$ —_——_ 
long stagnated in those parts, and ‘hence the evils which 
we observe to-day (such as bad government, extortion, 
and insecurity of person and property) have continued 
to exist throughout the last 1,500 years. It certainly 
seemed at times in the course of the thirteenth century 
as if Servia was to become more independent, and to 
acquire a certain degree of culture and well-being, but 
matters soon changed ; the land, instead of being sub- 
jected to Hungarian supremacy as was expected, was 
subdued by the Turks, who poured in upon it from 
beyond the Danube, and destroyed all possibility of 
intellectual and material revival. ‘The Mohammedan 
yoke proved worse than the Mongolian, and at the close 
of the eighteenth century Servia had retained less of its 
past than any other nation in Europe. This past is 
treated of by our author in the first portion of the above 
book. With large, broad touches he paints a picture of the 
slow and gradual settlement of the Slavs, of the earliest 
grouping of the races, of the preponderance gained by the 
Greek Church over the Catholic, of the constitution of the 
old Servian state, of the kings and princes of the Nemarija 
dynasty and their contentions, of the glorious reign of 
Duschan, and the declaration of independence made by 
the Servian church, of Milutin’s imperial plans and his 
clever diplomacy that inclined now towards Hungary, 
now towards Byzantium ; of the conditions of classes and 
wealth; of the political, administrative, and legal orga- 
nisation, the criminal, military, commercial, agricul- 
tural, and financial conditions; of the causes of the decay 
of the Servian kingdom ; of the Turkish invasion at the 
time when the strife between the ruler and the nobles 
was at its height, so that they eventually exhausted their 
powers ; finally, of the destruction of the kingdom and 
the limitation of national life to the church, until this too 
was undermined by the intrigues of the Greek Church. 
The extracts from Duschan’s legal code are specially 
instructive, for we see thence that many institutions often 
considered originally Slavonic are in truth nothing else 
but undeveloped, z.e. primitive, expressions of the fun- 
damental principles of the organisation of cultured Aryan 
peoples. | 

The newer history of Servia commences with the 
Austro-Turkish War of 1787, which awoke false hopes 
among the Rayahs, but later on developed a permanent 
self-dependence. A detailed description of the then 
conditions of Servia precedes the history of this struggle. 
We learn to know a people that possessed neither a 
secular nor an ecclesiastical aristocracy, and was de- 
pendent upon patriarchal village judges and monks, and 
generally oppressed by the usurping landlords, who had 
no interests or feelings in common with them, and who 
were destitute of all sense of duty, virtue, and principle. 
This governing body, originally sprung from the military 
classes, fell into a very unsettled condition, the strength- 
ening of the Janitschars ‘forced the Spahis to take ac- 
count of the coalition of the Servian peasants, the 
stronger element attained the upper hand, and called 
forth the revolution of 1803. Then commenced the 
struggle, at first defensive, then offensive, which figures 
in the history of Servia as the “ Heroic period,” and 
whose aim was reorganisation. The internal affairs of 
the revolting provinces awoke hopes which later results 
by no means justified. The careful conduct of warlike 
operations and negotiations, the mode of administration, 
all showed that a resolute, enthusiastic, natural aristo- 
cracy was on the point of arising at the head of the 
nation. Of this new feature, however, all traces dis- 
appear after some decades, and at last intellectual power 
as well as military spirit expire in Servia. 

Ka4llay’s work contains great faults. Principles and 
actions are more prominent than feelings, which yet play 
such an important part; the course of thought of each 
person is easier recognisable than their individuality. 
That which the great English and French, and occasion- 
ally, too, the German historians know so well how to 
depict, public opinion, the mood of the national spirit, is 
not sufficiently brought forward here. But the still young 
Hungarian school of history must not be judged by a 
West-European standard. On the whole, Kallay has 
furnished excellent work ; nothing near so good has yet 
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been written about Servia. The second volume will be; 


published next year. 





- NOVELS. 


"The Sea and the Moor. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. “Ward, 
Lock, and Co, 

“The Mistress of Langdale Hall” is sometimes read, 
even in these days, by school-girls who have advanced to 
“novels and afternoon tea with the governess ;” and 
“The Sea and the Moor,” by the same author, will pro- 
bably assume a place in the bedroom library of progress- 
ing womanhood. So long as sentimental young ladies 
have pocket-money to spare they will encourage pub- 
lishers by purchasing the books that pass for works of 
fiction in the present age, and the uninvigorating babble 
of such stories as “The Sea and the Moor” will continue 
to be the “staple” intellectual pabulum of English 
gitldom. ‘The story is neither vicious nor ultra-sensa- 
tional ; it is fairly well written, and it will probably be 
acceptable to numbers of the people who read novels as 
a means of killing time. 


Bee's Birthright. By Jean Middlemass. Moxon, Saunders, and 
Co. 


This is an unaffected and readable little story, told 
about an unsophisticated heroine whose parents regard 
three thousand a year as a very insufficient income on 
which to live comfortably. Bee is heiress to an immense 
fortune, of which she has been for long kept unjustly 
ignorant, and although she marries the wrong man after a 
month’s trial of her constancy towards the right, Provi- 
dence finally settles matters satisfactorily by precipitating 
her husband down a crevasse, and thus affords the 
widow an opportunity of conferring her hand and riches 
on the real object of her love. The exigencies of a 
cheap issue probably demanded the singularly abrupt 
termination of the novelette, which is also marked by a 
pleasing style and tolerably correct language. 


The Flynns of Flynnville. By C. T. Hamilton. Ward, Lock, 

and Co, 

Because an audience of kettledrum critics expressed 
approval of Miss Hamilton’s performances in the “ Young 
Englishwoman,” the author has felt it incumbent on her 
to present the work to those readers who will accept it in 
a more permanent volume. This is a somewhat cruel 
infliction on unsuspecting confidence, and is scarcely 
likely to enlarge the reputation of one who, under the 
nom de plume of “ Ketlaw Spring,” has been a contri- 
butor to the Christmas number of the Graphic for 1876, 
and to St Paul's and the Dublin University Magazine. 
The story is “ thin” and devoid of vigour ; and although 
it exhibits a certain constructive power, it possesses no 
characteristic to give force to the excuses made for its 
republication. A real murder, a ship on fire, and a self- 
sacrificing woman are the elements out of which the 
novel has been constructed. The manner in which it has 
been made up does not strongly encourage the hope that 
its author will ever attain toa position as a novelist a 
remove beyond mediocrity, 


The World of Cant, Wade and Co. 


The publisher of the “World of Cant” must feel a 
lively satisfaction in having sent forth to the public a 
really remarkable work ; and the author will no less ex- 
perience a thrill of pleasure in the assurance that he has 
most successfully realised the aims he held in view. 
The first few pages of the work do not convey the full 
intention of the writer, and the reader may be excused 
for feeling a little uncertain of his aim until enlightened 
by further perusal. Very quickly, however, the first 
feeling of vague suspicion that the “World of Cant” 
iS a serious performance is dissipated, and then there 
bursts on the intelligence of the victim the real character 
of the book. It is, without question, the most extra- 
ordinarily silly production that has been issued within 
recent times. Its attempts to portray the follies of the 
age are too feeble to merit serious attention. The ridicu- 
lous assumption of superior virtue may provoke a smile 
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of pitying contempt but is more. likely to aggravate 
the Pealings of unmitigated disgust “with which ‘the: 


‘author’s miserable affectation of cynical ‘disdain will: 
| Be received. Criticism’ of ‘this’ volume’ is well-nigh im-: 
'| possible ; it embodies none of the elements essential to 


the construction of a novel; ‘plot it is entirély devoid of ;) 
artistic weaving of details, such as should be found even’ 
in a tyro’s first attempt, is as foreign to the pages of the 
book as consideration for the susceptibilities of reviewers: 
is to the mind ‘of its’ anonymous author. A mixed, 
incoherent series of meaningless diatribes, uttered by 
characters introduced without any adequate reason, and 
directed against religious observances, social conventions, 
and scientific expedients ; ignorant declamations ‘against 
the sustaining forces by which the framework of modern’ 
society is upheld ; and crazy theorisings on fantastic 
reforms—these are the materials of a pseudo-novel, 
admirably calculated to cast ridicule on the sterling work’ 
of social reform. One advantage the book does possess, 
and that is its incomparable dulness. For a chapter or 
two this may be successfully fought against, but the 
dreary repetition of inane nonsense will effectually bar 
the possible readers who are not compelled to persevere 
through the painful task of perusal, from proceeding 
beyond its earlier portion. 


Carmela. By the Princess Olga Cantacuzéne. Samuel Tinsley) 
and Co, 

A French novel on English manners and morals ought 
certainly to be both amusing and interesting. Still much 
of its charm may be lost by unskilful translation. “It 
may be coming too quickly to a conclusion to presume 
Madame Klauss, the translatress, not to be an English- 
woman, but her very peculiar ideas of English idioms 
will to a great extent justify such an impression. On the 
very first page of the novel is the expression “The; 
clock, &c., struck four strokes.” On another page some 
one is asked the question, “Do you hunt the fox?” 
meaning “ Are you going out with, or do you follow, ‘the 
hounds?” Again, there is a peculiar use of antithesis 
which is wholly French, and very un-English indeed: 
Apparently, too, Madame Klauss has but very little idea 
of turning an impersonal phrase, so that there is a con- 
stant use of pronouns which becomes unpleasantly 
monotonous to an English ear. If Madame Klaussis @ 
foreigner, she has displayed a very considerable degree 
of calm self-complacency in translating a French novel 
into English. If she is an Englishwoman her work 
deserves little praise. As far as the novel is concerned, 
“ Carmela” is amusing enough. The pictures of English 
life are all the more humorous on account of their 
inaccuracy. ‘There is a very old Continental notion 


of the English girl, revived in Lucy Trevor. _ Pretty, 


vapid, vain, and deceitful, the character is to be met 
with in dozens of French novels. Carmela, the herome 
of the story, is the illegitimate daughter of an English 
baronet. After a life of wearisome troubles and crosses 
in England, France, and Italy, she is eventually made 
happy by marrying a French nobleman of great talentand 
philanthropic virtues. Still, although weak be the plot 
of the novel, and weaker still be the work of the trans- 
lator, “Carmela” is not incapable of pleasantly whiling 
away a leisure hour, perhaps even a longer time. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Scientific Transcendentalism. By D.M. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—Those who have the curiosity to embark on @ 
voyage of discovery beyond the somewhat forbidding title 
of this new contribution to “tall” literature, will learn that 
it owes its existence to something little short of miraculous 
agency. The perpetrator, as we gather from the queerest 
of Introductions, was a bank-clerk somewhere in South 
America, and (beyond the fact of his reading Jeremy Taylot 
and teaching in the Sunday-school) in no way different, to 
all appearance, from the general run of bank-clerks all ever 
the world. But one fine morning he woke up to find him- 
self suddenly possessed of extraordinary powers of allegory. 
Charmed with the discovery of this pretty’ conceit, he e 
once said good-bye to the bank, returned to Europe, aD 
proceeded to cultivate his new talent. The progress he 
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made amply repaid his labours, for from allegory he was 
soon able to enlarge his borders so far as to take in the 
consideration of the most abstruse speculations. Finally, 
having spent several months in analysing Matter, and 
several more in trying to analyse Mind, he suddenly shouts 
“Eureka,” and presents us with a neat “Theory of the 
Universe” in six pages. He will, we trust, forgive us if we 
suggest, while giving him the utmost credit for having 
gathered into so brief a space so vast a number 
of the longest and most’ unintelligible words in the 
language, that in a subsequent edition he should pro- 
vide a Key, in modern English, which may serve to un- 
lock these hidder. mysteries to the vulgar mind. At present 
they read rather like gibberish. We do not profess to say 
what his brethren in the School of “ Scientific Transcenden- 
talism” may think of the arguments (or hallucinatioiis, 
according to the point of view) of D. M., but, for ourselves, 
we confess that they do not carry conviction with them, or 
even meaning of any kind. Indeed, were we called upon to 
supplement the initials of the author’s name, we are not sure 
that we should not feel it our duty to suggest that, when 
written in full, they become Downright Mad. He speaks of 
having left himself very little time for publishing the results 
of his meditations ; whence we are comforted to infer that 
possibly he is about to return to the bank. It is to be hoped 
that in the pure air of the Pampas he may soon be led to 
see the error of his ways, and not become, as otherwise he 
appears likely to do, a burden on the ratepayers of his 
parish. 


The Supreme Court of fudicature Acts and the Appellate 
Furisdiction Act 1876, with Rules of Court and Forms to 
May 1880, annotated so as to form a Manual of Practice 
adapted chiefly to the Chancery and Common Law Divisions. 
By R. W. Andrews, B.A., and Arbuthnot B. Stoney, LL.B., 
of the Middle Temple, Barristers-at-Law. (London : Reeves 
and Turner, 100 Chancery Lane. 1880,)—Within a com- 
paratively short period after the memorable second of 
November, 1875, when the Judicature Acts came into opera- 
tion, some thirty Richmonds appeared in the field in the shape 
of lawyers of almost every variety of standing, who produced 
editions of the Acts and works on the new practice with; as 
might be expected, very considerable variety of merit. Since 
then there has been a comparative dearth of editions ; and 
as during the interval many fresh rules have been issued, 
and very many subtle points settled by judicial decisions, 
the authors of this treatise have rightly thought that there is 
room for a book bringing the practice down to the present 
time. Messrs. Andrews and Stoney have obviously executed 
their task with great care, and we may add that the price of 
the work is very much more moderate than that of almost 
any of its many predecessors. At the end of the volume is 
appended a table of analogous procedure previous to the 
Judicature Act (which may occasionally help the lawyer of 
to-day to a useful hint), and a time-table with references to 
the various orders where the details can be found. The 
references in the text are usually given to the authorised 
Law Reports ; but in the table of cases which is prefixed to 
the work, references are also given to the other reports in 
which the same cases have made their appearance. This 
plan is very convenient. Some of those who use the work 
may not have the authorised reports, while those who have 
them may not unfrequently find it advantageous to look at 
the other reports, where they may possibly find more informa- 
tion on the point before them. The idea of only giving 
references to the Law Reports in the text is also a good 
one, as it saves much valuable room in the body of the work. 
On the whole, this edition of the Judicature Acts may be 
safely recommended as a cheap and neatly printed volume, 
containing all the rules and forms which have been issued 
down to May in the present year, with careful annotations 
of nearly all the decided cases. 


Transactions of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science (Manchester Meeting). 1879. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.)—Just upon the eve of the next 
meeting of the Social Science Congress, the papers and 
discussions of the meeting last year are placed on perma- 
nent record in the usual thick volume. The Bishop of Man- 
chester, in his opening address, touches the questions “ which 
concern themselves with the health of our vast urban 
populations, or, as they are sometimes called by a hideous 
but convenient word, questions of sanitation,” and an ad- 
dress on “ Health” follows from Mr. Powell, with a paper 
by Dr. Haviland and an instructive discussion. A remark 
by Mr. H. H. Collins that ladies, when inspecting a house, 
took no regard of its sanitary condition, and that intended 
occupiers who did regard it and took advice, were generally 
debarred by the large outlay requisite to place houses in a 
proper sanitary condition, is worthy of being noted and 
repeated both to those who will not and those who will think 


of sanitary artangements. As the bishop said, sanitation is. 
an aweweie word, but the evil arisin fron e ling 


condition, not only of old streets mY ‘houses, but of new 


districts where that origo malorum, the Vestry, has wielde 
its ignorant sway and practised its false economy, is a muc 
more awkward fact.. The experience and warnings of men 
like Drs. Haviland and Seaton, and Messrs. Corbett and 
Collins, need much to be regarded and widely circulated. 
There is little use in social science discussions on Eduica- 
tion, Crime, and Art, while our city and our rural populations 
are obliged to live under deleterious and destructive insani+ 
tary conditions. 


Directory of the ae wwaet ys of Textile Fabrics, ( Kelly 
and Co.)—A valuable addition to the long list of their pub- 
lications has been just issued by Messrs. Kelly and Co, 
The information contained in its pages as to the manufac- 
turers of articles made from wool, cotton, silk, hemp, and 
jute, and more than four hundred trades connectéd there- 
with, is most complete. About five thousand places are 
included in the references. In fact, no place seems so 
small as to have escaped the notice of the careful and in- 
dustrious compilers of this publication. Some historical facts 
and statistical information as to these industries, which give 
employment to three-quarters of a million of people, are 
given in the preface to this first edition, which certainly 
must be approved by all who are interested in the subject. 


A subject of much interest is opened by Signor Silvagni 
in the current number of La Rivista Europea. The feeling 
of the writer on “ Le Colonie e l’Avvenire dell’ Italia” ‘is 
well indicated by the motto “Quod magis ad nos pertinet 
agitamus.” The first and second parts, however, deal only 
with the colonies of the past, of which a condensed but 
exhaustive historical, retrospect is given, embracing the 
medizval as wellas the earliest colonies of remote antiquity. 
Ecclesiologists will peruse with interest an article on the 
old Florentine Cistercian church, Sta. Maria Maddalena. 
de’ Pazzi. 

The Popular Dod. Part II, (Bennett Brothers.)—Stil! 
amusing, and containing bold caricatures in words, is the 
third part of this work. “Tommy ” has little reverence for 
legislators, and in prose or verse jests at their weaknesses, 
and laughs without unkindness at their strong points. There 
is, however, a glowing ode to Mr. Bright, which is full of 
earnestness, but disfigured by such a phrase as “ their ill-got 
strongholds,” which, as applied to the squirearchy of Eng- 
land, is devoid alike of humour and truth. 


We have received from Mr, Edward Stanford, of Charing 
Cross, two cheap but very faithful maps. One shows the 
configuration and topography of the seat of war in Afghan- 
istan ; the line of railway from the Indus to Candahar, the 
line of march of General Roberts, and the environs of 
Candahar are boldly but accurately delineated. The second 
shows Afghanistan and the adjoining countries, and presents 
at a glance the important relations of the territories where 
Persia, China, Russia, and the Empire of India press ee 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan. This will serve to elucidate 
many of the perplexities which attend students of Central 
Asian politics. : 


STRAY LEAVES. 


A rich discovery has just been made at Kieff, two yards 
below the surface, of a number of gold and silver vessels of 
ancient manufacture, buried several centuries ago. Among 
other things are thirty-four plates of pure silver, each weigh- 
ing one and a half pounds, and richly engraved with Greek 
designs. 

The Russian Government contemplates a geological survey 
of Khiva and Bokhara. 


The Russian Synod has agreed to establish a Professorship 
of “Dissent” at the Moscow Seminary. A well-known 
writer on Russian Dissenters has been asked to accept the 
chair. 

Geologists will be glad to hear that Professor Inostrankeft 
has in hand a work on the stone age in Russia, with special 
reference to the remarkable discoveries recently made‘on the 
shores of Lake Ladoga, and which throw greater light a 
the stone age than any abroad. The work will be publis ed 
with the “ Transactions” of the Russian Imperial Society of 
Lovers of Anthropology and Ethnography, and, besides 
being largely illustrated, will contain comments by Professors 
Bogdanoff, Keller, and Smalhausen. 

The New York Herald is the ‘most one paper of 
the world, says the Mew York Publishers’ Weekly.’ If it 
does leave you in doubt on presidential issues, it keeps you 
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thoroughly posted on everything else, Its latest journalistic 
feat is a “ Business Directory and Buyers’ Guide of the Mer- 
cantile, Importing, and Manufacturing Interests of New 
York and Vicinity.” It comprises fifteen columns, giving 
ony thousand addresses under several hundred business 
headings. We have not been able to find the publishers 
under any heading, and are now more than ever convinced 
that the publishing and “ mercantile interests ” have nothing 
in common, 


The German literary notes are as follow :—A new fort- 
nightly magazine has just been brought out in Dresden 
entitled Deutsches Dichterheim ; it is edited by Herr Paul 
Heinze, and the first number amongst others contains a poem 


by E. Geibel. Rosalie Koch died at Jauer on August 26, . 


she was sixty-nine years old and was chiefly known as a 
children’s author; “ Blumenkérbchen” and “ Die Weber- 
familie” are two well-known tales from her pen. Messrs. Grote, 
in Berlin, are about to bring out a colossal work in forty 
volumes of lexicon size, under the name of “ Allgemeine 
Geschichte in Einzeldarstellungen;” the editor is Wilhelm 
Oncken, and amongst the collaborateurs may be mentioned 
Félix Dahn, L. Geiger, A. Briickner, &c. Rather late inthe 
day a{German translation of Daudet’s “ Nabab ” is announced 
by H. Minden in Dresden, the translator being L. Schnee- 
gans. The firm of F. A. Brockhaus in Leipzig celebrated 
on September 4 the seventy-fifth anniversary of their exist- 
ence. Dr. Miihl, the librarian of the Strasburg University, 
who was also an author and poet, died suddenly on the 27th 
of last month. The first numbers of what the German press 
call a “ really national undertaking,” viz., an Encyclopedia 
of the events of the last three hundred years, are just out of 
the press, published by F. A. Perthes in Gotha, and edited 
by Dr. Wilhelm Herbst ; the edition is to be popular, and 
will cost one mark a volume. A German translation of “ Lorna 
Doone,” by Josephine Flack, has appeared in Cologne. The 
collected works of the dramatic author Ferdinand Raimund, 
are shortly to be edited by Dr. Glossy in Briinn by Konegen. 
Eduard Hallberger, the head of the firm of that name in 
Stuttgart, and the proprietor of Ueber Land und Meer and 
the /ilustrirte Welt died at his residence on August 30. The 
composer of the * Golden Cross,” Ignaz Briill, is engaged on 
a new opera, “ Das Réschen von Ulm.” Richard Wagner has 
finished the music for his “ Parzival.” A new opera by Carl 
Pfeffer was played for the first time in the Stadttheater in 
Leipzig on August 29, but met with only a moderate success. 
The opera is entitled “ Das Nordlicht von Kasan,” and treats 
of the history of Pugatscheff; the cossack who tried to usurp 
the throne of Peter III. of Russia in 1773. A new comic 
opera by Jacques Offenbach was performed for the first 
time in Ronacher’s Theatre in Vienna on August 30, 
“Venedig in Wien” is the name of it. The //lustrirte 
Zeitung states that the right of performing a burlesque on 
Dr. Tanner’s long fast by Rudolph Hahn has been pur- 
chased by no less than forty-four different companies. A 
mew opera by Edmund Kretschmer, “ Die Folkunger,” was 
produced at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on 
September 3. 


The Russian literary and journalistic notes this week are 
as under :—A new daily paper, to represent South Russia, 
is being brought out at Sempheropol, called the Zavrida 
(Taurida), It is understood that it will be conducted under 
semi-official auspices. A satirical journal is to be brought 
out at Tiflis, called the Stinging Spider (Falanga), edited 
by M. Petoeff. Professor Zoucher has just brought out a 
work entitled, “Siege War: or, the Attack and Defence of 
Fortresses.” Another recent work is one by Major-General 
Andraeff, called ‘‘ Remarks on Communications in War 
Time.” A movement has been started in Poland for esta- 
blishing circulating libraries in villages. According to the 
official report sixty-seven new works have been brought out 
since May in the Russian language. The Governor of 
Saratoff has threatened to expel all the newspaper reporters 
from the Province if they continue their attacks against admi- 
nistrative defects and abuses. M. Moltchanoff is contribut- 
ing to the Vovoe Vremya a series of interesting letters on the 
“} amine Districts in East Russia.” The Censor regulations 
have been slightly relaxed, thus enabling the leading news- 
papers to criticise afresh the Turkoman War. A large prize 
is Offered by the Province of Saratoff for the best work on 
the reforms of the present reign. An account of the Push- 
kin festival is being prepared at Moscow. The Go/os con- 
templates sending a special correspondent to Macedonia 
and another to Greece. 


The “ Bible Gallery,” which is to be issued by’ Messrs. 
Dalziel Brothers in November, promises to be a very fine 
work, It will contain sixty-nine illustrations from the Old 
Testament from drawings by Sir Frederick Leighton, 
P.R.A., Messrs. E. J. Poynter, R.A., G. F. Watts, R.A,, 
E, Burne Jones, Ford Madox-Brown, Holman Hunt, and 











others. All the drawings are made especially for this work, 
and have never before been peers. The India paper- 
proof edition will consist of a ¢ 

vellum at five guineas each, and a hundred copies mounted 
on hand-made paper in a portfolio at ten guineas each, 


thousand copies bound in 


At the Charing Cross Hotel yesterday week Mr. Stuart 


Cumberland gave an exposure of spiritualism in the presence 
of many literary men and members of the Press. 
formed in turn most of the tricks of the best known London 
mediums, explaining the mode of deception in each case, 
much to the amusement and satisfaction of the audience, 


He per- 


Unfortunately little could be done in the way of a dark 


séance, aS no arrangements had been made for the sufficient 
darkening of the room. , 
spiritualists who were present went away as convinced as 
ever of the truth of their creed. Mr. S. C. Hall, in par- 


It is needless to say that the few 


ticular, while expressing surprise at some of Mr. Cumber- 
land’s results, would not believe for a moment that any of 
the ‘spiritualistic” manifestations he had himself witnessed 


were produced in the same manner. 


In the Education Department of the Social Science Con- 


gress, which is to be held at Edinburgh from October 6th 
to the 13th, the three special questions for discussion will 
be : “ The dangers of educational overwork,” “‘ How far the 
teaching of higher subjects in elementary schools should 
form part of a system of national education,” and “The 
desirability of placing secondary schools under local autho- 
rities and the supervision of the Committee of Council on 
Education.” Dr. Keiller and Miss Peachey will open the 
first ; Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., and Dr. Robertson 
the second ; and Professor Laurie the third question. ) 


The dates for the opening of the Medical Schools in con- 


nection with the Metropolitan Hospitals are as follow :-— 
St. Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, St. Thomas’s, St. George’s, King’s, 
Westminster, St. Mary’s, Charing Cross, and London, all 
open on October I. 
National Dental Hospital open on October 4. The 
prizes for the last sessions will be awarded at Middlesex on 
the opening day, when the Duke of Cambridge is expected 
to preside. The introductory lectures will be delivered at 


Middlesex, University College, and 


St. Tho mas’s, by Mr. W. M. Ord, M.D. ; at University Col- 


lege, by Professor Butdon-Sanderson; at the London 


Hospital, by Dr. Cavafy; at King’s, by Professor George 


Johnson, M.D., F.R.S. ; at Westminster, by Dr. Donkin; 


and at St. Mary’s by Mr. Walter Pye. 

Dr. Duhamel, the Mayor of Boulogne, has prepared a 
very strong programme for the communal /¢/es which will be 
held to-morrow, Monday, and Tuesday. To-morrow the 
bells ring at sixin the morning to announce the commence- 
ment of the /¢/es, and from eleven until eight in the evening 
there will be a continued and varied series of amusements. 
Concerts, free dramatic performances, torch-light processions, 
displays of fireworks, and balloon ascents, are among the 
attractions, while at half-past eight on Sunday evening there 
will be a “tea-lunch” given by the Geological Society. 
Altogether the /2¢es promise to be a brilliant success. 


The pantomime at Covent Garden this year has for its 
subject “ Valentine and Orson; or, Harlequin and the Magic. 
Shield,” and its author is Mr. F. C. Burnand. The Vokes 
Family is engaged for the principal parts, Mr. Julian Hicks 
is to paint the scenery ; Mr. John Cormack looks after the. 
bellet, and Mr. Karl Meyder attends to the music. Mr, 
William Beverley is specially engaged to paint a series of 
views, and produce a fanciful ballet scene. The clowning 
will be done by Mr. Harry Payne and Mr. Charles Laur, 
and the pantomime will be produced under Mr. Chatterton’s 
management on December 27. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Glimpses of England. By J. R. Buaxiston. Griffith and Farran. 

In Gipsy Tents. By Francis Hinpes Grooms. Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo and Co. 

Kelly and Co.'s Directory of the Manufacturers of Textile Fabrics. Kelly 
and Co. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By Freverick Guturie. Fifteenth Thousand. 
William Collins and Sons. 

Practical Plane Geometry and Projection. 
William Collins and Sons. 

Samuel Brohl and Partner. By Victor Cuersuiez. Vizetelly and Co. 

Selections from Caesar. The Gallic War. By G. L. BENNETT, M.A. 
Rivingtons. 

Shakespeare's Richard IT, With Notes. Edited by J. D. M. MBIKLEJOHN 
W. and R. Chambers, 

The Drama of the Rue de la Paix. By Apo.pne Bevor. Vizetelly and 
Co. 

The Literary Ladder. By A. ArTHuR Reape. Partridge and Co. 

The Popular Dod. Part I1I. Bennett Brothers. 

The Supreme Court of ¥udicature Acts, Rules, and Forms. By R. Ww. 
ANbDREws and ArsuTHNoT B. Stongy. Reeves and Turner. 

Two Rose Trees. By Mrs. Minnte Dovatas. Griffith and Farran. 


By Henry ANGELL. 2 vols. 
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NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 125. 6a.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN, 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. | 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. ‘| 18. ‘The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 


7- Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20, A. C. SWINBURNE. 
9. The Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 2t. Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. /P. 
ro. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,| 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H.W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
11. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
r2, GEORGE MACDONALD. 24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


136 STRAND, ‘LONDON,’ W.C. 


«THE BOYS’ NEWSPAPER. 


THE BOYS’ NEWSPAPER. No.1. September 15. 


*.* A HIGH-CLASS NEWSPAPER FOR BOYS. 
On September 15 will be published No. 1 of 


HE BOYS’ NEWSPAPER. Weekly, One Penny, 


containing 
ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK FOR BOYS, including the Course 

of International Events—the Progress of Legislation—the Prosecution of 
Great Enterprises—the Success of Discoveries and Inventions—the Latest 
Adventures—the Most Recent Voyages of Discovery—in addition to all 
the events which grow out of the Work and Play of active Boy Life. 

NEWS OF ALL THAT BOYS ARE DOING. 

NEWS ABOUT ATHLETIC SPORTS AND GAMES. 

NEWS FROM SCHOOLS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

NEWS OF ENTERPRISES AND TRAVELS. 

PRACTICAL AND ENTERTAINING PAPERS FOR BOYS. 

STORIES OF SCHOOL LIFE AND SCHOOL TRADITIONS. 

STORIES OF BRAVE DEEDS AND ADVENTURES, 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, including New Schemes for Acrostics, Puzzles, 
Chess, and Mathematical Problems, &c., &c. 

*,* Orders now received by all Booksellers, or at the Railway Bookstalls. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ladgate Hill, London. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKA BOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy; 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


3820 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


pus PROOF (this week) that Consumption 


and Asthma are always relieved by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. Mr. Pearce, M.P.S., 217 Athol Street, Liverpool, writes :—‘‘A 
lady stated to me that Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers were the only thing that 
gave ease to her daughter, suffering from Consumption. This is only one case 
of many I could mention.” Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of 
Breath, Phlegm, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, and taste pleasantly. Sold 
at 18. 1}d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. per box by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 


Never at Fault.—In all irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and 
scrofulous enlargements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment presents a ready 
and easy means of cure, which never disappoints the most favourable expecta- 
tions. It manifests a peculiar power in restraining inflammation, removing 
stagnation, cooling the heated blood, and checking all acrimonious or unhealth 
discharges. Whilst thus acting locally, the pills are no less remarkable for their 
power in improving the general condition and habit of body, which renders the 
cures complete an rmanent. Under the general influence of these potent 
remedies the puny infant becomes the robust child, the pale and emaciated regain 
colour and rotundity, and the dyspeptic eats freely and without fear. 
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THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 








Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 





ATURDAY NEXT, September 18, First Night of 


the Present Season, when will be presented the Legendary ma of 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


Louis Fabien die Franchi .. .. .«.» Mr. IRVING. 





EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OcToserR 13th, r4th, rsth, and r6th ‘ 
Conpucror—Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
DETAILED PROGRAMMES may now be had, personally or by letter, 
on application to 

k FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Great George Street, Leeds. 


[ oNDoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presip—ENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
426. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. ; 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 
FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available (with some exceptions) until December 31, 1880, will be 
issued from\May 1 to October 31, 1880. For full particulars, see 
Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY; General Manager. 


LONDON : Kinc’s Cross STATION, 
April 1880. : 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. 
fitted compte. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


2s LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND Curtous Work 
Lrsrary Epitions of SrANCARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, an 
MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 

ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 

bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 

venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £7o per 

annum. No. 13 is detached, or both may be sold.—Apply to Messrs. PO Ss, 

Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
284 Camden Road, N.W. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion Hovse Buiipincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


LIF H: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


Oxrorp Srreet, W. 





The Number of “‘ LIFE” for September 11, published Thursday Morning, 
contains— 


TOURISTS AND “SPORT” IN FRANCE. 

LAWN AND PADDOCK. 

THE COMING ST. LEGER. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE ;—Lady HELEN .RAMSDEN, 

INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 

SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

A LITTLE RUN FROM TOWN. 

THE ERRORS OF THE SESSION. 

HUMOURS OF A BULL FIGHT. 
| 


THE WORLD’S RULERS: 
A Tale by Miss E. Owens BLacksurne. 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 





CHAMBERLIN'’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND, 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, | 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. 

The New Book, containing ew treatise on rearing, price list, | 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of | 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these F oods during season 1879, is now | 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover | 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, | 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


_ JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 


. 


GAME AND POULTRY. FOOD MAKER | 
| NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAIsoN LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37, Paris. 



















Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from-13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--T7able, from 24/ ; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, i Sets,21/,56/,95/ 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7] 
Dist C6vers—Tin 21); Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. : 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Servites, &c. 


DEANE & ©0,, 


or 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


46. King William Street, ° 


BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS: 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SoLE AppREsS.—No, 11 LiTTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED. MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 


IN ENGLAND. 


‘The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’s 
FRY'S CARACAS COCOA. 
O00 Se anaes aa 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
FR y's Fry's COCOA ‘EXTRACT. 
COcoa. is Sonecoeees OU Rpwmane 


ET ee ee eee eee Ss. PRY and SONS. 


LIFE: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 
Contains Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best. 


Writers. 
LIFE 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


| The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 


LIFE 
Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 





Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 


FURNISH YOUR: HOUSE wits cs 





Fenders—Bright; 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register; Hot-air, &. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. . 
Gaseliers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. Laal) 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, 
Mats, &c. Ne 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers,Hurdles, &e. 


“LONDON BRIDGE: 
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EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs, Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great! 
strengthened, anda return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper's Quinine.and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms. of con- 
gestion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
slu — liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 25. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced’ by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It onedean a perfectly natural shade, and is Fv 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur ae nighiy a. for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold ,by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 











RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 

using this delicions Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished’ likeivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

oan useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neg teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“CC ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems t.cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. od. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


KINGSTON DOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient. ~1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. 

ar LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. ‘ 


i 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 


Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect’ a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and tos. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


tions. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 

RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
ordinary diet or labour. " 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. ‘These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


‘Note the Address—W. R..W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRE TEAC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H, LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer... 


y ; } : { " —_ 





CONSULTATION FREE, totog 
; Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 


Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I congidet the perfection of” 


Painless Dentistry. In retognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. : “S. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to th . 

“4G, H. Jones, Esa? fp ry. ih 

Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic’ Institution, in a’cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
— oo eo LIVER, ~—. which nearly al¥ 
failing beneficial iadusnon: Overithe vital tented 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
without wbichaligestion and good viednicg tons 
wi tion an italisi i 

iMate 


i? ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, foun 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, pe dee oo 
ilious, &c. It will do for you what nothi 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
‘ . ive it 


— oo. most othe = $. a 
» «family remedy for , 
and ow sere A SF Sokal ee ke 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 155. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 25. 6d. ee 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A. gentleman, many 
years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 





by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or ~ 


any inconvenience.—Forward address on a envel oD 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. SPR OPS CaBART 








OP'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 


_ LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, Cuarinc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


Ko ‘S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


' of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 





K OPP'S ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Bspecially adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment: ~~ 





Kee ‘S. BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable_ to. those 


who have to fast long. 


_ Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. , 


os PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
‘Marrow Bones, 


OPFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables.” 


K OPF’S CONSOLIDATED .TEA and COFFEE. 
With and without Milk and Sugar, 

The Above Preparations are patronised by the Nobility, the Army, Navy, 

Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourists, &c. 


—E 


K OFFS EXTRACT OF’ MEAT COMPANY, 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 











LIMITED, § Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 














BYLAe BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 
Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11. High ie London, W,C. The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair shes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or Sheaneed, and Tables 


Ox 
So O; 





Ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1 
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Prize Medal, London. 








Prize Medal, Paris. 





SAS 
Awarded 1845, 


Awarded 1855. 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.” 


From the “‘ Mepicat Press anp CircuLar.”—*On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table weet, ‘ From its 
alkaline characteristics and its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” 


From the Rovat HospiraAt ror Diszases or THE CueEsT, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the chief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 
have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


‘>be [eee to Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered, 


COUNTRY~—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 3Os. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Br.tn WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c. 
Sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet giving full particulars inside each box. 


Proprietor oF THE Sprincs:—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 








ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 





ENHAM | CHINA TILE. PANELS, for Fire- 


and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs. 


a 


ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 


and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 





and for Public or Private Institutions. 


ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. 





FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 








_ A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 
CLAIMS AND BONuSES PAID .....5..0005 Sogewroccece £3,750,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ....cccccsccscccccseess Bode cisee ce 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS....ccccssescsscensscsccscccsscecess 2,300,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 








SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. 


G. BARKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
39 & 40 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
(Established 1863.) 
CLEARING BANKers—-THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DEPOSITS of £10and upwards received and receipts issued— 


OnDemand. . ; + 34 per Cent. per Annum. | 

Seven Days’ Notice . oi a. fn Interest 
Fourteen Days’ Notice cae ee ee payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice . . o» = Quarterly. 


Three Months’ Notice. 4 é 


An Extra Bonus of 1 per Cent. allowed z E , 
complete months. Pe ” on sums remaining on Deposit twelve 


Current accounts opened on the usual terms ipti i 
es pe rms, and every description of Banking 


Se 




















DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the ‘‘ Lancet.”—* The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES.—DEPARTMENT 


During the Thirtieth Session, 1880-81, which will commence on October 1, the | 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS will be given: 


© ON AUAW YD & 


The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are £30 in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining 
Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 


For Particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus (price 6d., by post 74.) apply 
to the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 


rt OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 5S.W- 





PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 





SEPTEMBER II, 1880. 
Prize Medal, Vienna, 





Awarded 187 


BILEN W Aerie 


Awarded 1862. 


OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph. D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

. Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. ‘ 

. Mineralogy. } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S., Chair- 

. Mining. man, = 

Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. c 
lied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. af 

. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie. ” 

. Metallurgy. By W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 

. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 


F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. f 


(Established 1803.) 


Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Charing Cress, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements, 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








BX TISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM- 


2025 Policies issued for .. a es = —- «» £403,652 


New Annual Premiums .. a oe mA es oe 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for .. ae o es os es 41491,837 
Annual Premium Income... ..0 2... wet Se 137,235 
Death Claims, including Matured Claims and Bonuses «+ 56,477 
Laid by in the Year.. 3 ee bs oa oe “> 61,237 


Accumulated Fund .. oe é6 ee se * ++" 685,703 
Average Reversionary Bonus, one and a quarter per cent. per annum. 


ele 
Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 1 36 Strand, London, 
in the County of Middlesex.—Saturpay, 


PANY, ' 
4 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT—May, 1880. 


Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 


September 11, 1880, 





